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OF OUR PRESENT-DAY social 

achievement is manifested by group 
eflort. It is our ability to marshal and unite 
the skills and abilities of thousands of in- 
dividuals that makes possible the achieve- 
ments of modern technology. 

But while the strength of cooperative effort 
is impressive, there is danger that we may 
forget the individual behind a fagade of huge, 
impersonal institutions. The risk ts that we 
will glorify science and forget the scientists; 
magnify government and ignore the men and 
women who discharge its functions; pin our 


hopes on education, business, or cultural in- 


stitutions, and lose sight of the fact that these 
institutions are no More creative or purpose- 
ful than the individuals who endow them 
with creativity and purpose. 
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the ART of 
HANDLING 
GRIB VAN CES: 


Part 


bet 
Feet) 


A grievance well investigated is half solved. 
Here’s how to get all the facts you need. 


H™ STABLE are labor relations 
in your company? 

“That’s a question for the per- 
sonnel department,” you may an- 
swer. Yet the personnel man might 
hurl the question right back at you. 
For the quality of a company’s re- 
lationships with its workforce can 
usually be both judged and pre- 
dicted by the way grievances are 
handled. 

You, as the foreman, are the key 
person in this key procedure. Usu- 


ally, you are the first management 


representative to whom the griev- 


ance is presented. If you handle it 


promptly, firmly, and fairly, you 
contribute to good company-wide 
labor relations as well as to the 
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morale of your own department. 
But a grievance improperly han- 
dled—whether too harshly or too 
leniently—can snowball into tre- 
mendous costs in time, money, and 
morale. 

That’s why so many companies 
place. grievance handling high on 
their list of required skills for su- 
pervisors. They. know that day-to- 
day labor relations depend largely 
on the skill with which supervisors 
administer union agreements. 


What is a grievance? 


To handle a grievance properly, 
a supervisor- must first know what 
one is. That’s elementary. 

“But everybody knows what a 
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grievance is!” you say. Don’t be too 
sure! Many management people, 
even some supervisors, are rather 
vague about the kind of dispute 
that may be properly termed a 
grievance under a_ collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. 

A grievance as usually recognized 
by a union contract is: 

1. protest against seniority 
date, relative standing, or omission 
of name from seniority roster. 

2. An appeal from disciplinary 
action. 

3. An appeal against what the 
employee considers unfair treat- 
ment in matters other than disci- 
pline. 

4. Claims for compensation al- 
legedly because of violations of agree- 
ments governing hours of service, 
working. conditions, or rates of pay. 

In general, the interpretation and 
application of any provision of the 
contract is recognized as grievable— 
but there are important exceptions 
for individual companies. Some con- 
tracts set wider limits, some much 
narrower ones. Some companies 
permit any dispute, disagreement, 
or complaint to be brought into the 
first steps of the grievance pro- 
cedure—but set strict limits on the 
issues that may be brought before 
an arbitrator. 

It is important, therefore, to know 
the limits on grievances set by the 


collective-bargaining agreement in 
your company. 

If you are precisely sure what 
kind of complaint may be properly 
termed a grievance, you lessen your 
chances of making mistakes in the 
grievance procedure. You have nar- 
rowed your field. 


Is every complaint a grievance? 


Many a foreman has spent hours 
and energy over disputes that should 
never have been admitted to the 
grievance procedure at all. Aside 
from the damaging precedents he 
may be establishing, he has wasted 
his time and the time of his supe- 
riors, who are called upon to unmix 
his mix-up if they can. He should 


make certain, then, that there is a 


procedure in the contract for han- 
dling the complaint. If he isn’t sure, 
he should check with the personnel 
department. 

Grievances covered by union 
contracts most often concern hours 
of service, working conditions, and 
rates of pay. Such matters as per- 
sonal-injury claims, loss of personal 
property, or a demand that Smith 
be made a foreman instead of Jones, 
are not usually grievable. 

Of course, the fact that an em- 
ployee’s complaint is not a grievance 
under the terms of the contract 
doesn’t mean that a_ supervisor 
should refuse to discuss it with him 


This is the first of a series of three articles adapted from The Personnel Manager, a 
monthly supervisory-development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company. 
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or that he shouldn’t try to work it out. 
A great many problems can be set- 
tled through sympathetic discussion. 
But it does mean that the supervisor 
should make it perfectly clear to the 
employee that his “gripe” cannot be 
processed by the grievance machin- 


ery.* 
Who may file a grievance? 


A grievance procedure is estab- 
lished to give employees the oppor- 
tunity to present their complaints to 
the proper authorities for settle- 
ment. Who may file a grievance? In 
most contracts, there are just two 
possible sources: 

1. The individual or individuals 
concerned. 

2. The accredited union repre- 
sentative (or bargaining representa- 
tive), in behalf of the employee. 


Who may not file a grievance? 


It is just as important for a su- 
pervisor to know who may not file 
a grievance as it is for him to know 
who may. The grievance procedure 
is for the benefit of the employees. 
In most contracts, the company does 
not have access to it at the super- 
visor’s level. Management can ini- 
tiate action to deal with its problems. 
The employee or the union can’t. 
But the employee or the union may 
use the grievance procedure to pro- 
test the action of management after 
it has been taken. 

Therefore, the people who, gen- 


* “Gripes” will be further discussed next 
month in Part 2 of this series.—Eb. 
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erally speaking, can’t file a griev- 
ance at the initial stage are: 

1. A representative of the com- 
pany. 

2. A person who is not involved 
in the dispute and is not a union 
representative or bargaining repre- 
sentative acting in behalf of the 
employee. 


Investigating a grievance 


Investigating a grievance is the 
keystone of sound procedure for the 
supervisor. Mistakes made in the 
investigation are extremely difficult 
—at times impossible—to overcome.. 

The investigation of a grievance 
is the foundation of management's 
case in an argument with a union. 
The facts it produces must be accu- 
rate and complete. Therefore, a su- 
pervisor can’t afford to take chances 
or make assumptions. He would be 
foolish to rely on hearsay or casual 
information without checking it. He 
must get the facts straight at the very 
beginning. So what should he do? 

The supervisor should find out— 


Who? 


1. Who is involved—tThe claim- 
ant? The supervisor? Another em- 
ployee? 

2. Does the grievance involve or 
affect anyone else? 

3. If the grievance concerns a 
work assignment, who ordered the 
job done? Was the claimant told to 
do it? What did the claimant actu- 
ally do? Was someone else ordered 
to do it? What did he do? 


What is the issue? 

The supervisor should make sure 
he understands the issue. Who wants 
what? And on what grounds? He 
should make certain whether or not 
the dispute is covered by the con- 
tract. 

Is it based on an interpretation 
of a portion of the agreement (for 
example, seniority)? 

Is it a claimed violation of a 
right under the contract (such as the 
right to work a fair amount of over- 
time)” 

Is it a dispute between two or 
more employees claiming the same 
right (for example, seniority vs. 
ability in deciding the right to a 
promotion )? 

Is the contract silent on the spe- 
cific point at issue? 

Is it a jurisdictional dispute? 
What remedy is sought? 

If a man has a grievance, he seeks 


a remedy. The supervisor should 
know what that remedy is. Natu- 


rally, what the employee wants may 
not be what he actually gets. But 
sometimes, what he asks for may 
not even be what he wants. If the 
supervisor knows what the employee 
really wants, he can conduct his in- 
vestigation more intelligently. Gen- 
erally grievances are filed to secure 
the following: Reinstatement, or 
back pay, or job reclassification, or 
increase in rate, or transfer, or pro- 


. motion, or correction of working 


conditions. 

But the grievance might be filed 
also as a substitute action, in an at- 
tempt to solve a problem not related, 
or only indirectly related, to the 
claim. In this case, it is important 
to learn the nature of the real prob- 
lem. 

A grievance might also be filed as 
an attempt to make a problem known 
to management—or even as an at- 
tempt to discredit or to get back at 
a supervisor or a fellow employee. 

Another important question to in- 
vestigate is: What effect will the 


Who is involved? 


What remedy is sought? 


PSP = 


5. When did the matter arise? 
6. Where did it occur? 


TO INVESTIGATE A GRIEVANCE, 
ASK THESE QUESTIONS: 


Exactly what is the issue? Is it covered by the contract? 


How will the settlement affect the company? Are you aware that 
concessions granted in the settlement become precedent? 


7. Why was the claim filed? (Be fair.) 
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grievance settlement have on the 
company’s position under the agree- 
ment? 


How will it affect the company? 


Many a supervisor seeking the 
quick way out in handling a griev- 
ance has granted concessions that 
are inconsistent with the agreement 
—with consequences he didn’t anti- 
cipate. In the mind of the employee 
and of the union, a grievance settled 
to the employee’s advantage becomes 
a precedent. Therefore, grievances 
should not be settled on any basis 
other than that provided by the 
agreement. It is shortsighted to try 
to end a tedious argument with an 
employee by giving in because it 
“doesn’t matter very much.” 

What a supervisor does in one 
situation will affect what he and 
other supervisors might have to do 
in others. A contract operates as it 
is interpreted—therefore the hasty, 
ill-considered action of a supervisor 
may enlarge the scope of an agree- 
ment and nullify the intent of a 
clause that management has granted 
valuable bargaining-table conces- 
sions to secure. In settling a griev- 
ance, a supervisor should always 
ask himself: 

Does the settlement expand the 
employee’s right under the contract? 

Does it establish a new practice? 


When did the matter arise? 


The question of time is highly 
significant in grievance problems. 
When a supervisor receives a griev- 
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ance from an employee, he should 
check these two points: 

Is the complaint barred by the 
time limits of the agreement? In 
many collective-bargaining agrec- 
ments, the grievance procedure es- 
tablishes time limits within which 
grievances must be filed, appealed, 
and answered. The purpose is to 
prevent delays and ensure considera- 
tion of an issue while the facts are 
still clear in the minds of the par- 
ticipants. 

Is the complaint tied to some 
other event that took place at the 
time, which might involve company 
rules or bring other clauses of the 
agreement into play? 


Where did the incident occur? 


Before a supervisor can deter- 
mine the merit of a grievance he 
must know where the alleged inci- 
dent happened. Sometimes the loca- 
tion of an event is essential in de- 
ciding whether a grievance will 
stand up. 


Why the claim? 


Finally, in investigating a claim, a 
supervisor should be completely sure 
he knows why it was filed. These 
questions may be useful as a guide 
in determining this: 

Has the agreement been violated? 

Has someone been injured or 
penalized financially? 

Has an employee been unjustly 
treated? 

Has there been favoritism, de- 
liberate or otherwise? 


Has someone failed to receive 
recognition for good work? 

What caused the occurrence? Why 
did it happen? 

Do the people concerned know 
the regulations? 

Is this grievance related to oth- 
ers? 


Not a stall 


Fact finding should not be con- 
fused with stalling or delaying tac- 
tics. A supervisor who makes it a 
policy to delay listening to a griev- 
ance or who draws out the fact- 
finding procedure longer than nec- 
essary will find small grievances 
growing into bigger ones while he 
waits. 

The main purpose of the first step 
of a grievance procedure is to per- 
mit speedy, informal, and relatively 


inexpensive adjustment of differ- 
ences in the interpretation and appli- 
cation of a_ collective-bargaining 
agreement. Grievance handling re- 
quires skill and training; it requires 
also objectivity based on calm judg- 
ment. The supervisor who expects 
to do his labor-relations job right 
must have every characteristic of a 
good manager. 


What it takes 


Shall we draw a portrait of such 
a person—a supervisor who knows 
his grievance responsibilities? 

In the first place, he is open- 
minded. He is receptive to facts, re- 
gardless of their source, if they af- 
fect the case he must decide. 

He has a logical, orderly mind. 
He pins down vague, rambling state- 
ments, makes certain that the em- 


ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
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“. . . and it says it wants a coffee break.” 
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ployee. or union representative 
makes a clear statement of the com- 
plaint. 


He is objective and thorough. He 
looks for information on both man- 
agement’s and the employee's sides 
of the question. He realizes how 
foolish it is to try to cover up his 
own mistakes or other mistakes of 
management. His goal is to resolve a 
claim and not to absolve anyone— 
including himself. 


A chance to build good will 


He realizes that a grievance is 
an opportunity to rebuild good will. 
He knows that a store, for instance. 
that handles its complaint desk cour- 
teously and efficiently creates good 
customer relations even if the an- 
swer to a particular request is “No.” 
He understands that his failure to 
reply is an opportunity lost, while an 
intelligent answer establishes an em- 
ployee’s confidence and respect for 
management. He appreciates that 
settling a small grievance promptly 
and properly may keep much larger 
grievances from. piling up. 


A misunderstanding? 


He is aware also that presenta- 
tion of a grievance does not always 
mean that someone was wrong; it 
may mean that someone didn’t un- 
derstand. Moreover, he sees the im- 
plications of this. Better communi- 
cations may be necessary. Perhaps 
foremen are not properly instructing 
their subordinates. Perhaps notices 
should be written more clearly. To 
this supervisor, a grievance may 
indicate a need for better training. 


This supervisor has learned that 
the best place to settle a complaint 
is at its source. He is willing to talk 
out the details of a problem with 
union officials. He never forgets 
that he. represents his management 
and that it is his job to protect the 
interests of his company. But he does 
so fairly and in a friendly way. # 


Part 2 of this series, coming next 
month, will discuss how the super- 
visor can identify employee gripes, 
and how he can settle as many as 
possible before they become griev- 
ances. 


Tennis, Anyone? 


IN THE NOT-TOO-DISTANT future, 


millions of Americans will be 


“leisure stricken,” rather than “poverty stricken.” This is the pre- 


diction of Dr. Boris Pregel, president of the Canadian Radium and 
Uranium Corporation, recently reported in The New York Times. 
We'll have a 20-hour week, he says. tremendous production, and a 
virtually unlimited food supply derived from the cultivation of 
algae. But because social progress will not keep up with the tech- 
nological developments, he warns, resources for the use of leisure 
time will be insufficient to meet the needs of people who formerly 
depended on work to fill up the greater proportion of their lives. 
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YOUR 
EMOTIONS 


CAN BE 


ore 


CONTAGIOUS 


By R. B. O'Connor, M.D. 
Medical Director, U. S. Steel Corporation 


A supervisor's troubles can reflect on his 
subordinates’ work as well as his own. 


OCTORS, LIKE UMPIRES, are 
sometimes accused of blind- 
ness. On occasion, they're also cred- 
ited with second sight, as I was re- 
cently in a session with a section 
foreman. | had invited him to come 
down for a medical checkup that 
was overdue; in the course of it, | 
asked if he had anything on his 
mind. The answer came pouring 
out: Last week, his wife had asked 
for a divorce. Although he did not 
get along with her and felt he 
wouldn't miss her, he was worried 
sick about the future of their chil- 
dren. 
“Doc, how did you guess?” he 


asked. “Do you have a crystal ball 
that tells you when people are in 
trouble?” 

Of course I have no crystal ball. 
The clue to the problem was sim- 
ple. Over the past two days, four of 
this man’s subordinates had come 
separately to the medical depart- 
ment—each one requesting a change 
of job for medical reasons. One man 
said he couldn't stand the noise on 
the job. It was making him tense and 
nervous, and he couldnt sleep 
nights. Another said the job was too 
heavy; at the end of the day his 
back and legs were aching. Two 
others said the odors of solvents on 
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the job were nauseating; they 
couldn't eat their dinner. 

These were all long-time employ- 
ecs who had worked in the same 
section under this supervisor for 
years. I investigated the physical 
conditions on the job; nothing had 
changed. It was at this point that I 
decided to have a talk with the su- 
pervisor. 

I didn’t give him the names of 
the men who were requesting trans- 
fers, but I did describe their symp- 
toms to him. He began to realize that 
in his worry over his home situa- 
tion, he had become so irritable that 
he was actually making his subordi- 
nates sick! 

The section was a relatively small 
one, and it wasn't difficult for the 
supervisor to get across to his men 
that he had temporarily been up 
against-a personal problem, but that 
things would be better in the future. 
From that moment on, his section 
returned to normal. In fact, his men 
were sympathetic, and they respect- 
ed his forthrightness. They withdrew 
their transfer requests, and the pro- 
ductivity of the group returned to 
above-normal levels. 


Far-reaching effects 


This story illustrates two points: 
the tremendous impact of our emo- 
tional situation on everything we do 
—and the special position of the 
foreman. His personal problems, if 
not adequately handled, reflect not 
only on his own work, but on the 
work—and even the health—of his 
subordinates. 
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All of us have some _ personal 
problems and conflicts; the question 
is not whether we have them, but 
how we handle them. Usually it 
helps considerably to bring a prob- 
lem out into the open and look at it 
squarely. And if the problem seems 
insoluble, it may help to get advice. 


Talking it out 


Here’s another story, this time 
from Dr. Harold Brandaleone, medi- 
cal director of the Third Avenue 
Transit System in New York City. 
One of their bus drivers had chalked 
up an excellent safety record for the 
ten years he'd been with the com- 
pany. Then he had several minor 
accidents within a few months. A 
checkup of the equipment revealed 
no mechanical defects; the driver 
was then referred by his supervisor 
to the company physician, to see if 
there were some medical reason for 
the accidents. The doctor found 
no physical abnormality, but he 
learned that the driver was worry- 
ing about:a family situation. He 
worked in New York, but had re- 
cently married a girl from Califor- 
nia who wanted very much to go 
back there to live. He was afraid to 
give up his job in New York with- 
out any assurance of finding a job 
in California. 

The medical director made ar- 
rangements with the personnel de- 
partment and the supervisor to give 
him a six months’ leave of absence 
with the assurance that, if he wished 
to return, his job would be waiting 
for him, and his seniority would 


continue. He returned to New York 
with his wife in a few months; and 
in the years since his return, his 
safety record has again been excel- 
lent. 


Emotions and safety 


What can we learn from this case? 
There is a direct relationship be- 
tween emotions and safety at work. 
Preoccupation with a personal prob- 
lem takes one’s mind away from the 
task at hand and leads to unsafe 
acts that produce accidents. 

The bus driver's vision was tested, 


- for he might have needed visual cor- 


rection to be a safe driver. But he 
didn't. The source of the accidents 
was in his emotions, not in his vis- 
ual acuity. If the emotional problem 
had not been noted, this man might 
have been fired, and a good bus 
driver lost to the company. 


“Tension state” 


A sales supervisor in a company 
where I once worked asked one of 
his salesmen to see me. The super- 
visor said the man had been doing 
an outstanding job, but now he 
seemed to be falling apart. 

Here is what the salesman told 
me: A few weeks before, he had 
gone to a plant to see a prospective 
customer. At the door of the plant, 
he found his heart pounding wildly; 
he felt lightheaded and nauseated. 
He pulled himself together and 
made the call. But from then on, 
at each successive call his symptoms 
got worse, until finally he was afraid 
to leave the office. His symptoms in- 


cluded a lump in the throat, a 
“smothering” sensation, cold sweats, 
palpitation, lightheadedness or diz- 
ziness, loss of appetite, and nausea. 
He went to a doctor who told him 
that it was a “tension state,” gave 
him some barbiturates, and assured 
him the symptoms would subside. 
They didn’t. Then the salesman de- 
cided to take a few weeks off and 
see if that would help. I saw him at 
the end of his first week off. 

He and his supervisor had dis- 
cussed the situation and agreed that, 
since his father had died a few 
months before, this was probably a 
reaction to this loss. But when I got 
the man talking about his father, he 
said he had -been a ne’er-do-well, an 
alcoholic, and a burden to his fam- 
ily. 

I suggested to the man that the 
loss of his father didn’t seem to me 
to be an adequate explanation of his 
difficulty, that the nature and sever- 
ity of his symptoms were more like- 
ly to be the result of serious feelings 
of fear or guilt. He decided to un- 
burden himself. 


Getting at the real problem 


He was a devout Christian, and a 
bachelor, age 32. One evening short- 
ly before the onset of his symptoms, 
he got drunk and spent a night on 
the town. Afterward he was filled 
with remorse. He felt he was gross 
and crass and not the fine man he 
should be. He had been too ashamed 
since the episode to go to church. 
And although he was actually only 
an occasional drinker, he feared he 
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would become an alcoholic like his 
father. 

First it was necessary to explain 
to him at some length how an emo- 
tional problem can cause such phys- 
ical symptoms. We spent some time 
discussing the fact that there are 
very few people as good as they feel 
they should be. We all have clay 
feet—but one fall from grace doesnt 
mean that a man is a moral outcast. 
He said he would return to Sunday 
services at his church. We agreed 
also that he should return to work 
the following Monday. 

Several weeks later, I received 
from him the kind of letter that 
makes one glad to be a physician. 
His symptoms had subsided, and he 
felt better about living; he was mov- 
ing ahead with his job. Though the 
interview had not solved his deepest 
problems, it had tided him over a 
crucial period. 


Emotions are “catching.” Here 


are their effects on the job: 


1. Emotions have a direct impact 
on production. 

2. Emotions are directly related 
to safety. 

3. The foreman has an important 


influence on the emotional 
health of his subordinates. 


That man had been as unproduc- 
tive and as disabled as if he had 
broken his leg. And he was. as much 
in need of help as the man with a 
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fractured leg. One doesn’t censure a 
man because his arm is weak as a 
result of polio. By the same token, 
he shouldn’t be censured if he lacks 
the psychological and emotional 
strength to cope with difficult life 
situations. People with both phys- 
ical and emotional problems can— 
if not too severely handicapped— 
become satisfactory, productive em- 
ployees. 

These cases I have cited were 
situational problems, the result of an 
individual’s being unable to adjust 
adequately to a crisis, when he had 
previously been able to stay on a 
relatively even keel. 


Not always so simple 


Not all emotional problems can be 
handled as simply as these. There 
are people who suffer from serious 
psychoneurosis. Usually they have 
been wobbling along since child- 
hood, continually having difficulties, 
or continually draining off their en- 
ergy in feelings of anxiety and in- 
adequacy. These are people who 
have more trouble than most people 
do in adjusting to the flow of events 
in their lives. Sometimes the plant 
physician can help such a man over 
some of the humps, but often only 
the concentrated attention of a psy- 
chiatrist will produce any lasting 
change. 

Another problem, one fortunate- 
ly more or less rare in industry, is 
that of the true psychotic—such es 
the schizophrenic or the manic-de- 
pressive. For these people, it is nec- 


essary to recognize them and get 
them under the care of a psychia- 
trist or psychiatric agency. In their 
acute stages, they have no place in 
industry. If treatment is effective, a 
number can be returned to some 
kind of work. 

A department head asked me to 
visit one of his men at home and 
“straighten him out.”.I drove to his 
house and took him for a drive, 
away from distractions, with the 
hope of setting a scene that would 
place him enough at ease to talk. It 
was readily apparent, however, that 
here was a man who was deeply de- 
pressed and out of touch with real- 
ity. This was a case for a psychia- 
trist. He was given treatment and 
subsequently returned to work. 


Emotions on the job 


These cases illustrate three facts: 

One: There is a direct impact of 
emotions on production. Emotional 
disability is just as disabling as phys- 
ical disability. The emotional prob- 
lem may be more subtle, more diffi- 
cult to identify, longer in duration, 
and more difficult to correct; but its 
effect on the productiveness of peo- 
ple in industry is extremely signifi- 
cant. 

Two: There is a direct relation- 
ship between emotions and safety at 
work. Safety requires attention to 
the task at hand. When a man do- 
ing physical labor cannot keep his 


mind on his work, he is a good can- 
didate for an accident. 

Three: The foreman has an im- 
portant influence on the emotional 
health of his subordinates. This in- 
fluence is exerted in two ways: In 
the first place, his actions determine, 
to a considerable extent, whether or 
not his subordinates are happy in 
their jobs. In the second place, by 
noticing people who seem to be in 
trouble, and by referring them for 
medical examination and counsel- 
ing, he can often help them solve 
their problems. 


You can help 


This doesn’t mean that any 
counselor or doctor—whether the 
plant doctor, a psychologist, or a 
psychiatrist—has all the answers to 
troublesome questions of human re- 
lationships. We have much to learn 
about people and their problems— 
and particularly about the problems 
of people in industry. There is seri- 
ous need for study of ways to foster 
mental health on the job. 

Nevertheless, enough is known 
about individual emotions and reac- 
tions to give much more help than 
is given now. Foremen, working with 
the personnel department and the 
medical department, can do a great 
deal to maintain and improve the 
mental health (and thus the pro- 


_ductiveness and safety) of their sub- 


ordinates. 


KNOWLEDGE AND TIMBER should not be used until they are seasoned. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE: 


cee the stitch in time 


By Joseph F. Morreale 
Management Engineer 
Symington Wayne Corporation 


Better scheduling can help you reduce 
those expensive emergency repairs. 


HE BEST DEFINITION Of mainte- 
| ee is short and to the point: 
Maintenance is the application of 
men, tools, and materials to increase 
productivity and protect the com- 
pany’s investment in buildings and 
equipment. Its chief objective is to 
cut manufacturing costs to a mini- 
mum without sacrificing quality or 
worker safety. 

Production can be only as effec- 
tive as the condition of buildings, 
facilities, and production machinery 
permit it to be. For the condition of 
facilities is an important factor in all 
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aspects of production: planning, 
quality control, manufacturing costs, 
production rates, safety, and even 
industrial relations. Small wonder, 
then, that a sound maintenance pro- 
gram is essential in any plant. 
Production costs can usually be 


MR. MORREALE is responsible for the 
application of engineering principles 
and techniques to many plant func- 
tions in his company—including pro- 
duction forecasting, planning and 
control, and maintenance. 


) 
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cut by reducing maintenance costs. 
In some cases, however—particu- 
larly in an automated factory— 
increased maintenance costs may ac- 
tually cut product costs, because in- 
creased maintenance efforts result 
in reduced equipment down time, 
better quality, and greater produc- 
tivity. 

As plants become more and more 
automatic, the largest items of cost 
that will affect profits are mainte- 
nance and down-time losses. In a 
continuous-process operation, the 
failure of one important machine 
may shut down the entire plant. 
Machinery failure is just as disas- 
trous as a strike when it occurs on a 
highly automated line geared for 
high production. 


Responsibility for maintenance 


It is often said that the fault for 
poor maintenance lies with top 
management. But the remedy and 
development of proper mainte- 
nance is the responsibility of the 
maintenance group. More and more, 
top management is looking to the 
maintenance group to protect the 
continuity of manufacturing. At the 
same time, this is an area in which 
proper support from production 
people can become increasingly val- 
uable. 

Maintenance men are part of the 
company team. The maintenance 
group has the same basic responsi- 
bilities that the production group 
has: delivering goods to customers 
on time, making the most efficient 


use of manpower, and keeping unit 
costs as low as possible. 

Today, most interest is directed 
toward developing a planned main- 
tenance program, with special em- 
phasis on preventive maintenance. 


Maintenance planning 


Preventive maintenance consists 
primarily of doing maintenance 
work when you want to, rather than 
when the equipment demands it. 
Left to their own devices, pieces of 
equipment seem to have fiendish 
ability to: 1) break down after the 
regular day shift, thus requiring 
overtime repair work; 2) all fail to- 
gether without warning; 3) break 
down so that maintenance work is 
required on Christmas or New 
Year’s Day. 

Preventive maintenance should 
make it possible to schedule mainte- 
nance work during the daylight 
hours on the first shift. Thus, the 
workers available are continuously 
busy, rather than working in surges; 
this greatly decreases overtime costs. 
Another advantage of preventive 
maintenance is that a whole equip- 
ment train can be serviced at one 
time, rather than being shut down 
four or five times, for work on vari- 
ous equipment items in the train. 

Here’s how to set up a new main- 
tenance program: 


Gather data 


1. For every. piece of equip- 
ment, gather complete equipment 
data, including: 
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a) Specifications. 

b) Spare-parts stock list. 

c) Inspection frequency and in- 
spection points. 

d) History of repairs and changes 
of equipment. 


Decide what's important 


2. Determine which machines 
are most important to the operation. 
The importance of a machine can 
be gauged fairly accurately with 
these questions: 

a) Will the failure of this ma- 
chine stop production? 

b) Is there much capital invested 
in this machine? 

c) Will failure of the machine 
endanger the health or safety of em- 
ployees? 

If the answer is “yes” to any of 
these questions, it is a critical ma- 
chine. For critical units, the best 
maintenance program possible 
should be developed, sparing noth- 
ing to keep them operating at peak 
efficiency. At the same time, there 
are many machines whose failure 
will not shut down production, cause 
a considerable loss in capital equip- 
ment, nor jeopardize safety. 

For example, a ventilating fan 
furnishing air to a mine obviously 
would be a critical machine; without 
it, the mine would be shut down. A 
fan used to speed up the drying of 
paint would be of medium impor- 
tance; a breakdown would not stop 
production, but it would cause con- 
siderable inconvenience. The failure 
of a similar fan used as an exhaust 
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unit in a storage area might have no 
effect on production or safety. And 
the fan might be difficult to service. 
In this case, it would be cheaper to 
let the equipment run until it fails, 
rather than service it regularly. 

Take the case, for example, 
of a plant which has_ several 
hundred noncritical fractional-horse- 
power motors—many in inacces- 
sible places. About 20 to 30 mo- 
tors break down a year, but inspec- 
tion costs would far exceed the $300 
to $500 it costs to replace them ev- 
ery year. 

In a textile-finishing plant’s pack- 
ing department—which has approxi- 
mately 100 folding and _ rolling 
machines—no money is_ wasted 
on inspecting. It is up to the 
operating personnel to report de- 
fects or suspicious conditions. Failure 
of any one or even several machines 
is not important, since the personnel 
can be transferred to other produc- 
tive functions. The machines are 
fairly simple in construction and can 
be repaired quickly. 


Establish controls 


3. Establish a routine control sys- 
tem—in other words, a good paper- 
work system of work orders, and a 
planning and scheduling system. 
The work order should include only 
essential information, and, most im- 
portant, should indicate the urgency 
of the job. Pinpointing the date the 
job must be done facilitates proper 
scheduling. 

Any job that requires the prior 


approval of top — supervision 
(sometimes all jobs; sometimes only 
those above a certain dollar value) 
should be considered promptly. Get- 
ting approval pays off in the long 
run: For example, if equipment 
does not warrant the cost of :mainte- 


Setting Up a Maintenance 
Program 


1. Gather complete equipment 
data. 

2. Determine which machines are 
of critical importance to the 
operation. 

3. Establish a practical paper- 
work system of controls. 

4. Evaluate critical equipment to 
set up schedules for overhaul 
and inspection of important 
points. 

5. Set up a planned schedule for 
major overhauls. 


nance because of its age, use, or ef- 
ficiency, the maintenance group 
should know this before any work is 
done. Getting the production de- 
partment’s approval after the job is 
done is equally important. Not only 
does it officially close the job, but it 
may prevent later arguments. 

In a broad sense, the objective of 
maintenance-record keeping is to 
help management to plan and con- 
trol operations efficiently, at low 
cost. Specifically; this means that the 
records should |) suggest methods 
for reducing repair costs; 2) indi- 


cate when replacing equipment en- 
tirely costs less than continued 
maintenance; and 3) show how pre- 
ventive maintenance can eliminate 
emergency repairs—and reduce 
losses from production delays and 
other inefficiencies. 

Maintenance records also— 

—lIndicate which machines have 
a history of high maintenance costs, 
and help in economical production 
scheduling and in equipment-re- 
placement decisions. 

—Reveal kinds of repair work 

that are repetitive—that might lend 
themselves to preventive mainte- 
nance. 
_—Determine maintenance costs 
so that pricing for particular jobs 
can include a realistic share for 
maintenance. 

—Assign proper responsibility for 
maintenance costs, especially be- 
tween the maintenance group that 
does the work, and the operating 
group that creates the need for it. 

—Provide an incentive, in the 
form of standards and budgets, for 
efficient maintenance work. 


Evaluate critical spots 


4. Evaluate for critical mainte- 
nance. In other words, inspect criti- 
cal equipment to set up a planned 
overhaul schedule and a planned in- 
spection schedule of such important 
points as bearings, drives, and mo- 
tors. The goal should always be to 
eliminate emergency repairs com- 
pletely. In this way, it should be pos- 
sible to plan preventive mainte- 
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nance related to the frequency of 
failures of certain points and to the 
age of machines—up to the point 
where replacement is necessary. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way company, after extensive re- 
search, has done this on coal- 
car and roadbed maintenance, 
and has achieved some startling re- 
sults. It claims it has saved $2 mil- 
lion per year in rail replacement 
alone. 


Set up a program 

5. Establish a preventive-mainte- 
nance program. A more rigid sched- 
ule should be worked out for inspec- 
tion and maintenance of critical 
equipment, including major planned 
overhauls. 

In planned shutdowns, the pro- 
duction - planning - and - scheduling 
group and the maintenance group 
must: 

a) Coordinate shutdown plans 
with schedules of other departments 
far enough in advance so that steps 
can be taken to minimize disrup- 
tions caused by idle equipment. 
This kind of planning can be used 
to schedule shutdowns during slack 
demand periods and to build inven- 
tories ahead. 

b) Develop a specific overhaul 
plan—actually, an expanded and 
refined check list—to assure com- 
pleteness of work, minimum down 
time, and minimum cost. 

Because inspection is the center 
of any preventive-maintenance 
schedule, it must be well organized. 
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Actually, there may be many rea- 
sons that a machine inspection can- 
not be completed on the scheduled 
day. But preventive-inspection no- 
tices (including names, locations, 
numbers of machines, kinds of in- 
spection, and dates of inspection) 
sent to each operating foreman and 
production-planning group at the be- 
ginning of the month should help. 
This also allows the production 
planners to plan work loads in ad- 
vance of shutdown inspections, and 
to rearrange maintenance schedules 
where necessary. 

The results of the inspections are 
then reported to the foremen and 
the production-planning group. 
These reports may reveal, for ex- 
ample, spindle eccentricity on cer- 
tain machines—information _ that 
may help the foreman to assign jobs 
of varying tolerances to the proper 
machines. The results may be less 
scrap, easier setups, and a more ef- 
ficient distribution of the machine 


load. 


Suit your needs 

Many companies vary this inspec- 
tion routine, to suit their own needs. 
Some use a master service-control © 
record, from which individual serv- 
ice-requirement cards taken 
daily and placed where each ma- 
chine operator can see them. Others 
use schedule boards which provide 
a visible record of work to be done, 
the worker assigned to the work or- 
der, and the estimated hours the job 
will take. | 


A good relationship between 
manufacturing and maintenance 
personnel is a must. It has a direct 
bearing on the following factors: 

¢ Morale in both departments. 

e Ability to meet production 
schedules. 

e Ability to carry out mainte- 
nance plans successfully, from start 
to finish of each repair or overhaul 
as it is needed. 

Neither department should make 
unreasonable demands. An exam- 
ple of what can happen is the expe- 
rience of many production people 
in 1946 and 1947. Orders were ac- 
cepted “temporarily” far in excess of 
ability to produce. It worked for 
a short while, and production looked 
good until the “temporary” increase 
got to be a habit. In a very short 
time, the machines were literally 
run into the ground—causing in- 
creased down time and maintenance 
overtime. Having to work under such 
pressure also affected the attitudes 
of maintenance people, who nor- 
mally took pride in their work. They 
knew they weren't “maintaining” 
the plant—they were holding it to- 
gether with baling wire! In the mid- 
-dle of busy production seasons, many 


companies had to shut down manu- 
facturing departments to get equip- 
ment back in shape again. 


The cooperative approach 


Maintenance forecasting and 
scheduling is basically an agree- 
ment, between the maintenance de- 
partment and the production-plan- 
ning group, on when major jobs 
should be done. In plants with good 
maintenance controls, approximate- 
ly 75 per cent of the necessary 
work can be forecast, and approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the forecast 
work can be performed during the 
time planned. Some firms even 
claim that they can schedule up to 
90 per cent of their maintenance 
work. 

In any plant, there is always a 
demand for unscheduled mainte- 
nance service that involves tools, fix- 
tures, guards, experimental gadgets, 
safety devices and office facilities. 
Since most of these requests are con- 
sidered urgent when they are made, 
it’s important to be able to consider 
calmly which items are “frills’— 
and which are important because 
they affect production processes and 
equipment. @ 


How Was That Again? 


DON'T RELY TOO MUCH on your hearing after you've had a few 
drinks. Alcohol can cause temporary impairment of hearing, ac- 
cording to a report in a recent issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The report cites a study showing that a higher 
tone intensity is necessary for a person to perceive a given tone, 
or to differentiate between tones, after he’s been drinking. 
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Why Can't People Get Things Straight? 


Joon 


We See What We Want ‘* See 


By Frederick J. Gaudet 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


Guard against these distortions 
| of your meaning. 


OST PEOPLE LIKE TO feel 

that they are pretty astute in 

their judgments. They aren't easily 

taken in. “Seeing is believing,” they 
Say. 

Seeing is believing—as a general 
rule. But, like other general rules, it 
has its exceptions. People can be 
tricked by their senses, for instance, 
to the point where they actually see 
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something incorrectly; they have il- 
lusions. 

Two women pass you on the 
street. They are the same height. 
But one appears to be tall and slen- 
der, and the other looks short and 
stocky. The lines in the clothes they 
have chosen have tricked you into 
seeing these two women incorrectly. 

Not only can our eyes trick us into 
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seeing incorrectly or into distorting 
what we see, but psychological fac- 
tors, too, can alter the meaning of 
everything we see or hear. 


Selective attention 


Instead of saying, “I believe what 
I see,” we might be nearer to the 
truth if we were to say, “I believe 
what I see—and what I see is what 
I want to see.” Or, in psychological 
language, “What we see or hear is 
determined by our needs, our wants, 
or our desires.”’ But, if we thus have 
selective attention, we also have se- 
lective inattention because it 1s 
equally true that we don’t see and 
hear what we don’t want to see and 
hear. 

A good example of selective in- 
attention, of actual distortion, was 
found by a company that made a 
study of labor turnover. The greatest 
turnover occurred, as could be ex- 
pected, in the first few months of 
work. But there were two other 
peaks in the curve: one peak when 
the employees had been with the 
company nine months, and the oth- 
er at the end of eighteen months. 

This company had not given up 
its financial-incentive plan after be- 
ing unionized. Besides giving raises 
purely on the basis of seniority, it 
also gave raises at certain intervals 
to people doing outstanding jobs. 
The first of these merit raises took 
place when an employee had been 
with the company nine months; the 
second at eighteen months. 


It was discovered that practically 
all employees who left the company 
at the two peaks in the labor-turn- 
over curve had quit. Further inves- 
tigation revealed that they were quit- 
ting because the company had 
“broken its promise about raises.” 
Actually, the company had told all 
employees when they were hired, 
and again in the training period, 
what its pay policy was, explaining 
the seniority raises and the merit 
raises. But what the employees 
“heard” was “I get a raise at the end 
of nine months, at the end of one 
year, and again at the end of eight- 
een months.” Of course, only the 
second one (the seniority raise) was 
automatic; but this is not what the 
employees heard. When they didn't 
get their merit raises automatically, 
many of them quit with the firm 
conviction that the company had re- 
neged on its promises. 


A case of distortion 


Here was a case of distortion of 
attention. Employees had _ been 
hearing what they wanted to hear, 
not what was said to them. 

When the company made up an 
illustrated booklet explaining its pay 
policy with emphasis on the merit 
increases (the booklet not only ex- 
plained how merit raises were given, 
but stressed the point with appro- 
priate cartoons), the two peaks in 
the labor-turnover curve were re- 
duced so that they became negligi- 
ble. 
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Incidentally, people who do ap- 
praisal interviews continually run 
into this selectivity of attention. We 
talk to an employee about how he 
can do a better job, even giving him 
fairly specific direction about new 
ways to do things. At the next ap- 
praisal, we find that not only has he 
continued to perform just as he did 
before—but he denies that he was 
ever told to change. If he admits the 
truth at all, he will grumble that the 
proposed changes were given only 


Who is so deaf or blind as is he that 
wilfully will neither hear nor see? 


—JOoHN HEYwoop, “Proverbs” 


as suggestions and were mentioned 
so casually that he didn’t feel bound 
by them. 

In the vast majority of cases like 
this, the employee is not lying. Since 
his attention was selective, he heard 
only what he wanted to hear. As 
Dr. Addison M. Duval has pointed 
out: “You know that two people 
hearing the same order may interpret 
it differently, sometimes to the extent 
that one interpretation seems the op- 
posite of the other. Why is this so? 
Occasionally, the difficulty lies in 
faulty communication technique or 
incidental inattention, but more of- 
ten it is because the employee actu- 
ally does not hear what is being said. 
He is absorbed with personal 
thoughts or, possibly, is firmly set- 
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ting his objections to the communi- 
cation without paying any attention 
to the speaker. This is a type of 
psychological defense that serves to 
protect the status of the person’s in- 
dividual beliefs and attitudes.” 


Selective memory 


If you find it difficult to believe 
in the selectivity of attention, think 
for a moment about the selectivity 
of memory. Memory is just as se- 
lective as attention. Talk to someone 
who plays the horses. You will find 
that he can remember almost to the 
last penny the amount of his win- 
nings during the past three months. 
The amount of his losses? Well, he 
has only a vague idea; and the long- 
er you talk to him, the more you 
realize that any figure he gives you 
is probably way off the mark. The 
horse player is probably not lying 
about his losses, either. Because his 
memory is selective, he simply does- 
n't remember what he wants to for- 
get. 


We select what we expect 


We not only see and hear what 
we want; we see and hear what we 
expect. A good illustration of this is 
the difficulty many people have in 
proofreading. They do not see spell- 
ing errors because they expect to see 
printed words spelled correctly. Or, 
to illustrate the point more striking- 
ly, here is an experiment which can 
be performed with a small group of 
people: 

Seat your group in four rows to 


form an audience. Pass to each row 
written directions telling them that 
they are going to be shown a word 
projected on a screen for a fraction 
of a second (or flashed before them 
on a display card). Each person is 
to write down the word he sees. 

The people in the first row have 
been told that the word they are go- 
ing to see will have something to do 
with taste; those in the second are 
told that it will be a food; those in 
the third that it is part of clothing; 
those in the fourth that it has to do 
with baseball. Then flash this before 
the group: 


Pir car 


When the answers are collected, 
it will almost invariably be found 
that the people in the first row have 
seen the word as bitter; those in the 
second row, as butter; those in the 
third row, as button; and those in 
the fourth row, as hitter. Each of 
the viewers has seen what he ex- 
pected to see. 


What's it to you? 


What does this experiment have 
to do with supervisory problems? A 
great deal. For the same principle 


operates frequently in determining © 


what a supervisor sees or hears and 
acts upon-—often to his regret. An 
excellent example is found in 
George D. Halsey’s book, Supervis- 
ing People, in his discussion of 
handling disciplinary problems, par- 


ticularly where he emphasizes the 
rule, “Always begin with a ques- 
tion.” He cites the case of a fore- 
man who goes into a locker room 
when his men are eating lunch. 

The first thing the foreman sees 
is one of the apprentices cracking 
walnuts with a micrometer. The 
foreman, of course, sees this as a 
violation of the rule that employees 
must take care of their tools—par- 
ticularly the expensive ones. Infuri- 
ated, he acts—forgetting another 
rule which says, “Always correct 
people in private.” At any rate, he 
laces into the poor apprentice in no 
uncertain fashion. The apprentice, a 
cocky young fellow, lets the foreman 
go on until he has worn himself 
down. The apprentice is enjoying 
himself, and so are the men around 
him. 

After the foreman is through, the 
apprentice says, “This is a sprung 
mike; it’s no good. The toolroom 
gave it to me, and I’m taking it 
home to my kid brother. But it 
cracks nuts nicely. Want to try it?” 

The foreman, expecting to see a 
violation of rules, “saw” exactly 
that. What his men saw, as a result, 
was a very red-faced foreman. 


It’s how you look at it 


Here’s another illustration of the 
way expectation determines how we 
see things: In a defense industry, 
top management knew that they 
might have to cut their staff drasti- 
cally. 

The plant had grown from 3,000 
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THE FILTER FACTOR 


AS INFORMATION TRAVELS, it usually loses accuracy, detail, and 
meaning. This difficulty stems from the fact that a certain distance 
exists between any two people because of the inevitable differences 
between them. . . . This distance puts what I like to describe as a 
filter on the flow of information between the two people. 

The relationship between the supervisor and an employee always 
affects the kind of filter that exists in the line of communication 
between them. People rarely talk to their bosses as freely as they 
talk to their friends. It is a good deal easier for a boss to tell an em- 
ployee off than it is for an employee to imply gently to his boss 
that the wisdom of a certain order might be subject to question— 
even though the employee is convinced that execution of the order 
would be harmful to the business. 


—A.S. Hatcu, Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Michigan 
in The Personnel Function: A Progress Report 
(American Management Association, 1958) 


to 10,000 employees within three 
years and now it looked as if the 
company would have to go back to 
3,000 employees within 18 months. 
This meant that many assistant fore- 
men and even a few foremen would 
have to be demoted. The top execu- 
tives were hoping to avoid this re- 
duction by getting another contract; 
but, at the same time, they felt that 
they should make preparations for 
the reduction if it came. 

The personnel department decid- 
ed that one good preparatory move 
would be to identify the best and 
poorest foremen and assistant fore- 
men. They devised a rating sheet 
and, without telling the superintend- 
ents why they were doing it, asked 
them to rate all their foremen and 
assistant foremen. 

When the filled-in forms were re- 
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turned to the personnel department, 
it was found that some superintend- 
ents had rated all the men reporting 
to them average or above. Others 
had rated them all average or be- 
low. Personnel couldn't understand 
this. The department then decided 
to examine recommendations for 
raises in the departments where su- 
perintendents had rated all foremen 
high and those where superintend- 
ents had rated all foremen average 
or below. They found that the num- 
ber of recommendations for raises 
and the reasons for the raises were 
about the same in the two groups. 

The reason came out some 
months later. The two groups of su- 
perintendents had “seen” the rating 
blank differently. Some had seen it 
as an attempt by top management to 
determine how good a job they had 


done in promoting hourly employ- 
ees into foremen and assistant fore- 
men. These superintendents had rat- 
ed their men all average or above. 
Others had “seen” the rating blanks 
as top management's method of 
‘measuring the efficiency with which 
they ran their departments in terms 
of output. They figured that if their 
first-line supervisors were good, ‘top 
management would want to know 
why their output wasn't higher. They 
rated their men average or below. 


Resistance to change? 


Many other examples of the ef- 
fects of “seeing” things in terms of 
expectation can be cited. For exam- 
ple, much of the literature on man- 
agement practices places consider- 
able emphasis upon employees’ 
resistance to change. All experienced 
supervisors have met this resistance; 
it has frequently been one of their 
greatest headaches. The further we 
study this area of human behavior, 
however, the more we doubt wheth- 
er all employees do resist change as 
much as the textbooks indicate. In 
fact, one might make a case for just 
the opposite point of view: Most 
hourly employees want more change 
in their jobs rather than less. 

Why, then, do we say they resist 
change? In most cases, it was be- 
cause the change was poorly intro- 
duced or not introduced at all. 

If employees are given no reason 
or inadequate reasons for the change 
and what its effects might be, they 
will react to it as they see it. Their 


“seeing” it will depend on their con- 
cepts of the company’s motives, or, 
perhaps, on their concepts of the 
motives of management in general. 
“Seeing” it in this fashion, they may 
react suspiciously, resist the change, 
and even, in some way, obstruct it 
after it has been introduced. 

The important point is not that the 
employees resist change but that, if 
they have little information on 
which to make an evaluation of the 
change, they will pay attention to 
those aspects of the situation that fit 
in with their conceptions of top man- 
agement. If they are suspicious of 
management’s motives (“All they 
want is higher profits and to hell 
with what the workers want”), their 
attention will be selective. All they 
will see are the negative aspects of 


Which do you see: 


pretty girl or ugly hag? 
(Now take another look.) 
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the job. If, on the other hand, they tention, then, the more likely it will 
believe in the sincerity of manage- __ be that the people in his work group 
ment’s intentions, they will pay at- will “get things straight.” 
tention to all aspects of the change. 

Part Il, coming in April, will discuss 


the wetter the under- selectivity of attention as it affects 
stands this principle of selective at- the daily actions of the supervisor. 


Find Out What You Need 


EFFECTIVE TRAINING is based on sound research. And, frequently, 
the preparation for training takes more time and effort than does 
the conduct of the training program itself.-But the hours you spend 
in preparation are worth your while. For you may find that the 
training program you really need is entirely different from the one 
you thought you needed. 

Thomas Newton of the Armstrong Cork Company made this 
point in a recent talk. He said, “Not long ago, our company had a 
problem. We manufacture bottle caps. As you can imagine, the 
tolerances are close. Our inspectors have almost no margin for 
error. Usually everything goes smoothly, but suddenly one day we 
began to ship caps that didn’t fit. Our customers were complaining. 

“The manufacturing department wanted a training program to 
correct the situation. We investigated and found that most of the 
bad caps were being OK’d when relief inspectors were in charge. 
This meant we required no training program for regular inspectors. 
They were doing all right. It was the relief people who needed help. 

“But there was more to it than that. Our relief inspectors were 
well trained in their jobs. Why should they make mistakes? We 
studied their methods. They were following procedure carefully. 
Yet bad caps were being passed. What was the reason? Simple 
enough, but it took study to find it: You need a good eye to judge 
whether or not a bottle cap meets specification. You get that eye 
from practice. We had changed our inspection methods a few 
months prior to our trouble, and our relief people now had too 
long an interval between their tours of inspection work. They had 
simply lost that edge of visual sharpness that comes from constant 
practice. We didn’t need a training program. We needed a methods 
change.” 

If Mr. Newton had immediately launched a refresher course on 
inspection procedures, much time, effort, and money would have 
been wasted, and nothing much would have been accomplished. But 
he and his staff took a long look at the problem and pinpointed the 
difficulty. Then it was easy to eliminate the trouble. 

—The Personnel Manager (Pennsylvania Railroad Co.) 
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Inland Steel Products Company 


O INVENTION in our time has 
been more taken for granted 
than the telephone. Yet the tele- 
phone is essential to our modern 
way of living. It deserves to be used 
with some extra thought and care. 


Good telephone habits are im-~ 


portant; they’re valuable from two 
standpoints: economy and courtesy. 

A survey was conducted at one 
company to determine the effective- 
ness of its phone contacts. These are 
the sad facts, based on one month’s 
calls. 

41% of the calls received were 
answered after a 10-second delay 
—too long for comfort. 

Continuous ringing is annoying to 
the caller and to everyone within 
hearing distance. Answer your 
phone immediately and make ar- 
rangements to have someone nearby 
answer your phone in your absence. 
A great deal of time was wasted in 
finding people who had left their 
phones without notifying anyone of 


PERSON 
TO 
PERSON 


Your telephone strategy can make friends 
—or lose them—for the company. 


where they'd gone. You might leave 
a note at your phone indicating 
where you have gone, or when you'll 
return. 

47% of calls were taken with 
incomplete identification. 

People answered only “Hello” or 
“Yes,” rather than the department 
name and their names. If you are 
answering your own phone, your 
name is sufficient. To answer for 
someone else, give his name and 
your own—for instance, “Mr. 
Jones’s office, Mr. Smith speaking.” 
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75% of the transfers were im- 
properly handled. 

To recall the operator, move the 
receiver hook up and down slowly, 
as far as it will go. A signal will ap- 
pear on the switchboard to attract 
the operator's attention. Never jig- 
gle the hook rapidly, for the signal 
may not operate at that speed, and 
you may get high blood pressure in- 
stead of the operator’s attention! 


38% of the transfers were in- 
adequately ‘explained the 
callers. 

They were left waiting in confu- 
sion. You might say, for example, 
“Mr. Hall will be able to give you 
that information. Ill transfer you— 
one moment please.’”’ Don’t make 
unnecessary transfers. If you are 
not absolutely certain where the call 
should go, don’t transfer it. Take the 
information—name, phone number. 
and problem of the calling party— 
and inform him that the matter will 
be given attention, or if necessary, 
that he will be called back later. 


22% of the information re- 
ceived over the phone was not 
verified. 

Repeat all numbers and spell all 
names to insure correctness. If the 
other party does not check the in- 
formation given him, suggest. 
“Would you please read that back 
to avoid errors?” 


51% of the people temporarily 
leaving the phone offered no 
explanation for leaving. 

If it is necessary to get informa- 
tion or supplies while you're on the 
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phone, give the caller a reason, 
such as: “I'd like to see if we have 
that in stock. Will you wait?” 


19% were away from the 
phone more than two minutes 
—one minute should be con- 
sidered the maximum. 


We 
seems like five when we're waiting! 
If it’s going to take longer to get in- 
formation, it’s a good idea to offer 
to call back. Give the other person 
the alternative, “Shall I call you 
back, or would you prefer to wait?” 


all know that one minute 


32% returned to the phone 
and resumed conversation with- 
out again attracting the caller's 
attention, 


If you leave the phone and re- 
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turn, use some attention-getting 
phrase, like: 

a. “Hello” 

b. Customer’s name, if you know 
it. 

c. “L have that information now.” 

d. “Thank you for waiting,”—if 
the wait has been long. 

Then pause for the caller’s ac- 
knowledgment to be sure you have 


his attention. 


31% of calls were ended with- 
out a definite closing statement. 

“Sign off properly ... dont 
leave the caller hanging in mid-air. 

a. Express appreciation when ap- 
propriate. 

b. Respond to customer’s “thank 
you” with “you’re welcome.” 

c. Say “good-bye” to the caller's 
“good-bye.” 

d. Allow the caller to disconnect 
first. 

e. Replace the receiver gently! 


Brush up on your telephone 


habits. Here are some further 
suggestions: 


1) Please be brief! Don't let the 
conversation go on... and on 
. while others patiently wait for 

the line to be freed. 
2) When you're making a call, 
consult the directory, so you won't 


annoy anyone by calling a wrong 
number. 

3) Speak clearly and distinctly. 
Enunciate each syllable clearly, and 
do not allow your voice to trail off 
at the end of a word or sentence. 

4) Speak directly into the trans- 
mitter. If you’re asked to repeat, it 
usually indicates that you are not 
speaking clearly enough or are too 
far from the mouthpiece. 

5) Make yourself understood 
easily and accurately, and make the 
good impression that brings a pleas- 
ant response. 

6) A cheery voice is a great busi- 
ness asset. Courtesy at the telephone 
costs nothing and pays high re- 
turns. 


Nagging Iliness 


A NAGGING WIFE can drive a man into a breakdown faster than 
long hours of work or poor working conditions, says a British 
psychiatrist, Dr. Desmond Curran. Dr. Curran told a medical con- 
gress in London that those traditional scolders, mothers-in-law, can 
also play a large part in producing illness. 
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a) Discussion and Comment: 


H aman 


APPROACH 
is PRACTICAL 


HUW 


THE EDITOR: 

Deploring human relations as 
a management skill is becoming the 
gospel of a growing cult among man- 
agement consultants and _ sociolo- 
gists. Reactionaries are being en- 


couraged by this clamor to repeat: 


piously “I knew all along that the 
only way to get the job.done is to 
crack the whip.” Honest and suc- 
cessful practitioners of human rela- 
tions are becoming dismayed at this 
tendency to sell short the first real 
attempt to expand the principles of 
scientific management to include the 
personal dimension. The generaliza- 
tions used to discredit human rela- 
tions demand an answer. 


Do you have to be tough? 


The generalization is often made 
that human relations is a “soft” ap- 
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Price Human Relations? 


BE? 


proach; that what is really needed is 
tough-mindedness and the ability to 
face hard facts. 

The essence of the human-rela- 
tions approach is to develop a prob- 
lem-solving attitude toward difficul- 
ties—an attitude with roots in 
personal relationships. Human rela- 
tions demands that the problem be 
solved, not ignored—and most cer- 
tainly not silenced by the exercise 
of authority. Human relations de- 
mands an objective appraisal of a 
problem before it is tackled. It de- 
mands the tough-mindedness re- 
quired to view both the people you 
like and those you dislike with ob- 
jectivity. More than that, it demands 
the tough-mindedness required to 
view yourself and determine your 
contributions to the problem and its 
solution. Human relations demands 
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knowledge of behavior and skills in 
dealing with behavior. Tough- 
mindedness and the ability to face 
hard facts are essential to applying 
this knowledge and these skills with 
prudence and integrity. 

It is a hard fact that some people 
‘have misapplied human-relations 
principles. There have always been 
people who have misapplied every 
principle. But surely that is insuffi- 
cient cause for condemning the con- 
cept. The human-relations approach 
works when it is applied correctly 
and intelligently. 


“Half-baked psychologists’? 


The generalization is often made 
that human-relations training tends 
to develop half-baked psychologists 
and tin Freuds. 

Again, the fact that sound princi- 
ples are sometimes misapplied is no 
reason for discarding the princi- 
ples. The damage done by half- 
baked psychologists and tin Freuds 
is certainly no greater than the dam- 
age done by paternalistic authoritar- 
ians of a previous generation who 
prided themselves on an “intuitive 
knowledge” of their employees. 


A ridiculous figure? 


The veneralization is often made 
that the person who consciously 
practices human-relations principles 
that he has just learned cuts a ridicu- 
lous figure. 

Possibly this is true, to some ex- 
tent. The dieter who is trying des- 
perately to reduce also arouses 


some amusement. There are even 
some jokers who will go out of their 
way to tempt him to eat something 
fattening. But if he can stick to his 
diet, he has accomplished some- 
thing. 

There is a parallel with the man 
who, after training in the principles 
of human relations, tries hard to 
change old, confirmed habit pat- 
terns. People who knew him “when” 
may laugh at his first attempts; they 
may even try his patience hard; but 
if he continues, he will do a better 
job than ever before. 

Many sincere managers are do- 
ing their best to practice good hu- 
man relations. Until they acquire 
some facility, they are conscious of 
their efforts. They suffer occasional 
failures—but they deserve plenty of 
credit for trying again and again to 
change the habit patterns of many 
years. 


it takes know-how—plus 


Scientific management originally 
emphasized the work and ignored 
the individual worker. The purely 
psychological approach emphasized 
the worker and ignored the work. 
Human relations seeks to recognize 
both the work and the worker. Its 
objective is to develop knowledge of 
behavior and skills in dealing with 
behavior. With this knowledge and 
skill, the manager can recognize the 
dignity of the worker by giving him 
responsibility to plan and do his 
work to the best of his ability. 

Knowledge and skills must be 
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used with prudence and integrity. 
Prudence demands that human-rela- 
tions skills be used with flexibility 
and adaptability, for there is no 
rulebook to follow.’ Today, the 
manager handles a problem one 
way; tomorrow, in a different situa- 
tion, prudence may dictate that he 
handle it differently. Integrity de- 
mands a moral code that compels an 
objective view of the people you 
like and those you dislike. It de- 


mands self-knowledge and self-dis- 


cipline. 


What is needed is not less, but 
more, human relations—applied 
with prudence and integrity. A 
high standard? Certainly. But if you 
have enough faith in the potentiali- 
ties of people, you will know that 
no standard is too high. @ 


—JOHN CASEY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Stare When You Steer 


A FIXED STARE at a pretty blonde may get you into trouble; a fixed 
stare while you're driving a car is certain to. “Keep your eyes mov- 
ing” is a rule that can be just as important as obeying traffic signs 
in preventing accidents; for a fixed stare can blind you to a 


hazard in plain view. 


There are two kinds of fixed stares in driving. One kind occurs 
when something grips your attention. To break this “grip,” and shift 
your vision, adjust your speed or change lanes. 

The other kind, a blank stare, comes when you continue looking 
longer than two seconds at some part of the roadway that has no 


real interest for you. 


You can avoid blank stares by developing a strong habit of forc- 
ing your eyes to move at least every two seconds while you're driv- 
ing. For example, check the rear mirror every five seconds, if any 


traffic is ahead or behind. 


The eye-moving habit is restful for your eyes, keeps your mind 
from straying too far from your driving, and literally forces you to 
adjust your speed to traffic, weather, and visibility conditions. At 
night, avoid staring at the bright spot your headlights make on the 
road ahead. On long trips, halt for a short rest the moment it be- 
comes difficult to keep your eyes moving. Do something to stay 
alert on long drives: Chew gum, shift your seat position, vary your 


driving pace, talk, or sing. 


Good seeing habits can go a long way toward keeping you out of 
critical situations. And if the rare moment does come when only 
split-second action can save you from a crash, your practiced reaction 


may save your life. 
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: —Republic Reports 
(Republic Steel Corporation ) 
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What Women Get out of Their Jobs 


MORE THAN HALF the women workers in the U.S. derive feelings of 
usefulness and importance from their jobs, according to a nation- 
wide study by the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan's Institute for. Social Research. The type of satisfaction 
they get from their work depends a good deal, however, on what 
the job entails. 

Thus, seven out of ten women in professional and managerial 
occupations stress the social worth of their jobs. Teachers and 
nurses find their work highly rewarding, useful, and important, 
while women in managerial positions cite achievement and the 
recognition that comes with advancement as the most important 
factors in job satisfaction. To clerical and sales workers, satisfaction 
comes from the feeling of being important to their employer's organ- 
ization or from the fact that they are supporting themselves or their 
families. 

For most women holding semiskilled jobs, however, the simple 
fact of working or the contribution made to their family’s support 
is the sole source of satisfaction. But almost two thirds of the 
women working in service occupations said that their jobs gave 


them a feeling of social worth. 
—Personnel 


“At least it’s steady work.” 
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LET’S GET 
DOWN TO 


CASES 


OB IS A SUPERVISOR who has been 
trying for a long time to get new 
lighting in his department—and has 
finally succeeded. It’s a proud mo- 
ment when he calls the girls in the 
department together to surprise 
them with the good news. 
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red-headed personality—is lis- 
tening carefully. She's his best 
worker; and she’s also an unofficial 
leader and spokesman for the group. 


ows AGGRESSIVE GIRL with a 


Bob: Girls, I’ve got some good news. 
The new lights will finally be install- 
ed today. 

We'll have to ask your coopera- 
tion for a couple of days, though; 
the electrician and his helper will be 
moving around and maybe some of 
you will be interrupted. But I think 
the new lights will be worth it. 


<> 
The Case of the Reddened Eyes 
«vs | 
ws, , 
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The girls are pleased and sur- 
prised . . . all but one—Joan has 
an objection: She fears that the girls 
will lose money during the change- 
over. Under the company’s incentive 
plan, they have been earning good 
bonuses. Joan has been doing best 
of all. 


But the presence of electricians 
during working hours could throw 
the girls off stride, and production 
would drop, This could mean smaller 
bonuses. So Joan wants to know why 
the installation can’t be done during 
a weckend. 


Bob: Don’t forget you'll still be get- 
ting your guaranteed base rate, even 
if there are little interruptions. So 
you can’t lose much. 

Anyway, Joan, wasn’t it you who 
told me that with better lighting 
everybodyd produce a lot more? 
You'll be rich in a couple of weeks! 
Ha-ha-ha-ha . . :! 


Joan: Well, I’m not so sure now. 
And losing money is nothing to 
laugh at, Bob. It may seem like a 
little thing to you, but it means a lot 
to us. 


This month's case has been condensed from a filmstrip of the 
same title (Number 5 in the series, “Supervisory Problems in the 
Plant’) produced by the Text-Film Department of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Bob: Joan, I had to work like a 
beaver to get these new lights. I did 
it to help you. And we'd never have 
got ‘em if we had to figure weekend 
overtime in the cost. Now look— 
let’s try to make the best of it today 
and tomorrow—then we'll be back 
in stride. Okay? 


Two days have passed. . . . The 
new fixtures are installed and they 
make a big difference in the lighting. 
The girls like them a lot—with one 
exception: Joan. She thinks ‘the 
lights are much too bright for com- 
fort, and it isn’t long before she has 
made up her mind to complain. 


Bob: Joan, I don’t understand you. 
After I worked so long to get those 
lights! Everybody else is happy about 
it. What makes you feel different? 
Have I done something to upset you? 


Joan: No, it isn't that. It’s those 
lights. You told us theyd help us 
earn bigger bonuses. With my eyes 
bothering me, I’m earning less. 


Bob: Hey, wait a minute! This is 
just the first full day we’ve had the 
lights! How can you even know how 
your earnings compate? Give it a 
chance, Joan. I'm sure you'll feel 
different as soon as you get used to 
the change. 

Bob is bewildered—but Joan 
knows what she’s going to do. 
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Joan: Say, Mary, my eyes are all 
red. Do these lights seem too bright 
to you, too? 

Mary: We-e-e-ll . . . 


Joan: Helen, this morning you said 
you had a headache. Know what I 
think? It’s those lights. They'll ruin 
your health, that’s what. 


It isn’t long before Joan brings 
Bob back to her bench to prove her 
point to him in front of the other 
girls. 


Bob: Well now, Joan, wait just a 
minute. These lights have been 
scientifically designed by experts— 
they can't hurt you. You've been 
rubbing your eyes—that’s why 
they're red. Why don't you go over 
to First Aid? They'll fix you up. 
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Joan: I’ve been to First Aid. . . 
three times. Bob—I wouldn’t come 
to you if it wasn’t serious. And it 
isn’t only me—it’s all the girls. (She 
turns to the group.) Isn’t that right? 
Chorus: That’s right, Joan. It sure 


is terrible. Mm-hmm. Sure is awful. 
Uh-huh .. . 


Bob: Well, I'll be damned! 


The girls are looking to him for 
an answer. 
If you were in Bob’s place .. . 
what would you do? 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 
|. If you were Bob, what would you do right now? Think 
through the probable results of each step before you decide. 
| _ Arrange to have the new lights removed. 
Have an engineer give the girls a lecture on lighting. 


_ Tell the girls you will have an engineer in tomorrow to 
talk to them individually and determine how to make 
them comfortable. 


_ Remind Joan that she was the one who wanted better 
lights. 


___._ Encourage the girls to talk further, trying to find out 
_ the real cause of their complaint. 


___.. Ask for a transfer to an all-male department. 


2. All the girls except Joan liked the new lights at first. Why do 
you think Joan was able to get them to change their minds? 


3. What could Bob have done in advance to prevent this situ- 
ation? (Consider the period when he was trying to get the 
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lights; his announcement; his replies to Joan’s first criticism. ) 
4. Considering that Joan was the informal leader of the girls, 
how might Bob have built a more constructive relationship 
with her? 7 
5. Have you ever had an experience like this one? If so, how 
did you handle it? Do you think you would handle it differ- 
ently now? 


Wanted: Your Toughest Case 


“Let's Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest—or the most 
interestinge—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to. Let's Get Down to Cases, 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


“Can you spare a few minutes?” 
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YOUR MANAGEMENT 


CHOOSE 
A DOCTOR? 


By William Ruchti 


Don’t wait for an emergency! Here’s how to 
make an informed choice now. 


N OFFICE MANAGER in a small 
New England town received 
multiple fractures of his right arm in 
an automobile accident away from 
home. He was brought to a “doctor” 
who set the arm, but it didn’t mend. 
Some time later, when a specialist 
was called in, he had to treat a 
badly mangled bone. Today, the of- 
fice manager has only partial use of 
his arm. 
This man needed medical help, 
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sought it, and paid for it—but didn't 
receive proper treatment. He énded 
up paying a penalty as well as a fee. 

Sooner or later, nearly everyone 
needs some sort of medical treat- 
ment. At such times, it helps if you 
have a doctor or dentist whom you 
can rely on. 

In an emergency, there is seldom 
time to pick and choose. Yet the dif- 
ference between proper or improper 


treatment may be vital. Therefore, 
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it’s important to select before you 
actually need treatment. 

Most people agree that a doctor 
should be selected with care and dis- 
crimination. But in practice, few 
take their own advice. Many people 
act on the advice of friends, rela- 
tives, or neighbors—people who 
don’t necessarily have an informed 
medical perspective. 

But can a layman judge a profes- 
sional, a highly trained man in his 
field? 

Don't expect to be able to rank, 
say, the dentists in your community, 
in order of their ability. But you 
should be able to distinguish be- 
tween competence and incompe- 
tence—and to spot an outright 
phony or quack. 


The family doctor 


Let’s consider how to choose a 
family doctor. Once you have the 
idea of this process, you can apply it 
to your choice of other profession- 
als. 

There are several sources for ob- 
taining the names of qualified phy- 
sicians: 

1. Ask a hospital. In general, the 
better hospitals have the better doc- 
tors. You can inquire about hospi- 
tals from your company medical 
staff (if there is one), from social 
workers, from the county medical 
society, or even by discreetly ques- 
tioning several doctors. You will 
learn, for example, that a nonprofit 
institution tends to have higher 
standards than a profit-making hos- 
pital—though this is not always 


true. Having selected a hospital, ask 
it to recommend a reliable staff 
physician. The hospital may, how- 
ever, say only: “Here is a list of our 
staff members; all are qualified phy- 
sicians.” This may still leave you 
with a wide choice—but at least it 
eliminates the quacks. 

2. Ask the county or state chap- 
ter of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Many local chapters will, on 
request, provide names of three or 
four AMA members who can pro- 
vide the kind of service you. need. 
Or, if you already have several 
names, the chapter will tell you if 
these physicians are in good stand- 
ing with the society. 

3. You may want to ask friends 
about their doctors. In _ asking 
friends for recommendations, how- 
ever, remember that their opinions 
may be based on personal attitudes 
and hearsay, rather than well-in- 
formed, scientific judgment. Never- 
theless, if three or four friends all 
recommend the same physician, it is 
probably a good sign. 

4. Try to find a man whom the 
profession itself judges as first rate 
—a doctor’s doctor. This informa- 
tion may be hard to come by unless 
you have an inside track, since doc- 
tors are often reluctant to evaluate 
other doctors. 


Investigating qualifications 


Now that you have some names, 
you'll want to investigate them and 
compare qualifications. This may 
take a little time, but you'll be glad 
you spent it. A thorough considera- 
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tion should single out the best can- 
didate and give you confidence in 
your final selection. 


Is he an M.D.? 

First, be absolutely certain that 
your doctor is legally responsible— 
that he is a bona fide M.D. (Doctor 
of Medicine) and is licensed in your 
State. 

The simplest check is the Ameri- 
can Medical Directory, the AMA’s 
register of every legally qualified 
physician in the United States and 
its territories. The Directory is di- 
vided into three parts, covering: a) 
general information about approved 
medical schools, approved hospitals, 
medical societies; b) a directory of 
physicians, their qualifications, and 
hospitals, arranged alphabetically 
by geographical location; and c) an 
alphabetical index of individual 
physicians. 

Thus, the Directory will give you 
an idea of the thoroughness of the 
physician’s education and training. 
The general practitioner is required 
to have three or four years of pre- 
medical study at the college level— 
usually leading to a Bachelor of 
Arts or a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree—plus four years of medical 
school and one or two years of in- 
ternship. (Make sure his internship 
was in a good hospital approved for 
such training by the AMA). A doc- 
tor must also pass written and oral 
examinations given by the state 
medical board, or the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, be- 
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fore he receives a license to practice 
in that state. And he must be grant- 
ed staff membership in a hospital 
before he can treat a patient there. 
(Check whether your candidate ac- 
tually is a staff member of a hos- 
pital accredited by the AMA, the 
American College of Surgeons, or 
the American Hospital Association, 
and therefore that he is privileged 
to use their facilities in treating 
you.) All this information is given 
in the Directory. 

Copies of the American Medical 
Directory are available in most pub- 
lic libraries, medical libraries, at 
medical schools and colleges, and 
city health departments; in some 
hospitals, and in some newspaper 
offices. 


What's his status? 

Next, you'll want to examine the 
doctor’s professional status and rep- 
utation. If you've been directed to 
him initially by some member of 
the medical field, you'll probably al- 
ready have some idea about this. If 


_ not, take note of his participation in 


clinics (where he can keep up with 
new developments), the profession- 
al societies and organizations of 
which he is a member, and his 
teaching activities, if any. All this 
data is listed in the Directory. 


AMA membership 
About 176,000 out of the 200,- 
OOO practicing physicians the 


United States are members of the 


AMA. This raises the question of 


just what AMA membership means: 

American Medical Association 
members are expected to adhere 
to a strict professional code that 
forbids, among other unethical prac- 
tices, fee splitting, unnecessary sur- 
gery, and exorbitant bills. The As- 
sociation is organized on a national, 
State, and local basis to police the 
profession and maintain ethical 
standards. Most physicians feel that 
AMA membership is, if nothing 
else, a substantial protection of their 
individual practices. 

The fact that a doctor is not an 
AMA member doesn't necessarily 
mean that he’s either unethical or 
incompetent. Some have refused 
membership for personal reasons. 
Even membership in the Associa- 
tion doesn’t automatically assure 
that a doctor is of high caliber. 

Therefore, your investigation 
should include the following two 
steps. 


Two more steps 

Inquire, if you can, of other lay- 
men who've been treated by the 
doctor you are considering. Weigh 
their opinions carefully, however. 
The fact that a doctor is “a nice 
guy” doesn’t mean he’s a good phy- 
siclan—and vice versa. 

Arrange an initial consultation 
with the doctor you're considering 
so that you can personally evaluate 
him. If he’s to be your doctor, you 
should like him—or at least trust 
him. He may be surprised to have 
anyone actually show interest in his 


background and practices, but most 
doctors realize the need for having 
the patient’s complete trust. 


Your first visit 

Keep your eyes open during your 
visit to the doctor’s office. Although 
no single clue may help you to 
make up your mind, taken together 
they should yield a good general 
picture of your candidate: 
¢ Consider his appearance and that 
of his office. 
© Look for the usual signs of stabil- 
ity and _professionalism—dignity 
and tact. 

e Observe how long he keeps you 
waiting. If you've made an appoint- 
ment and have to wait hours, he 
may be inconsiderate or inefficient. 
¢ Notice his associates, and how he 
treats them. 

¢ Look for signs that the doctor is 
continuing his education and keep- 
ing abreast of his field. 

¢ Watch out for the man—however 
sensational his reputation—who 
hurries you through consultations. 
A conscientious physician will not 
rush nor jump to conclusions (nor 
make a diagnosis by telephone). 

e Watch the questions he asks you 
(he should take a thorough case 
history), and note particularly how 
he keeps your case record. 

You'll still want to ask some ques- 
tions: Does he make house calls? 
(If not, he should arrange for a 
competent associate to do so.) If 
you belong to the Blue Cross or a 
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generous to its members; 


honor: 


to vice: 


THE HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


Hippocrates, known as the Father of Medicine, wrote this code 
of medical ethics in about 400 B. C. In adapted form, the oath is 
still taken by \*many M.D.’s, on graduation from medical school. 


€ I do solemnly swear by that which | hold most sacred: 
‘ That I will be loyal to the profession of medicine and just and 


« That I will lead my life and practice my art in uprightness and 


« That into whatsoever house I shall enter, it shall be for the 
good of the sick to the utmost of my power, I holding myself aloof 
from wrong, from corruption, and from the tempting of others 


‘ That I will exercise my art solely for the cure of my patients, 
and will give no drug, perform no operation for a criminal pur- 
pose, even if solicited, far less suggest it; 

€ That whatsoever I shall see or hear of the lives of.men which 
is not fitting to be spoken, I will keep inviolably secret. 

« These things | do promise, and in proportion as | am faith- 
ful to this my oath may happiness and good repute be ever mine— 
the opposite if I shall be forsworn. 


similar plan, is he a_ participant? 
And, of course, you'll want to in- 
quire about fees. 


Costs and fees 

Although medical ethics subordi- 
nate “reward or financial gain” to 
the service a physician is expected 
to render to humanity, many 
charges of crass commercialism 
have been hurled at the profession. 

As a result, many a doctor feels 
on the spot. If he brings up the sub- 
ject of fees, patients may think he is 
concerned only with money. If he 
doesn’t, they may feel overcharged 
when they get their bills. Thus you 
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should take the initiative in asking 
about fees. 

Most doctors’ bills vary from re- 
gion to region and from doctor to 
doctor. In general, it’s a good idea 
to know the going rates in your area. 

For major procedures involving 
high charges, doctors often—but 
not always—try to adjust their bills 
to the patient’s ability to pay. On 
this basis, the services of some of the 
best men in the profession cost no 
more than those of relatively inex- 
perienced doctors. The doctor may 
quiz you discreetly on your income; 
a few even ask outright. 

By asking in advance about the 


fee, you will do much to avoid a 
later dispute. A further safeguard: 
Request an itemized bill. If you feel 
overcharged, discuss the bill with 
your physician. If you can't settle 
the issue, you can carry your criti- 
cism to the local medical society's 
grievance committee. 


A stepping stone 

Once you have found a satisfac- 
tory family doctor, you will be able 
either to follow a similar selection 
procedure or to ask his recommen- 
dation when you need a specialist. It 
will help to know the educational 
and professional standards for spe- 
cialists. 


Who is a specialist? 

There are some 18 fields of med- 
ical specialization—internal medi- 
cine, surgery, pediatrics, and so on. 
Each is defined by an Advisory 
Board for Medical Specialties. 

Physicians who qualify as special- 
ists must have, in addition to their 
M.D.’s, from two to five years of 
concentrated study and training in 
their specialty and, of course, good 
moral and ethical standing. Some 
specialists are certified (as diplo- 
mates), having passed written and 
oral examinations conducted by 
the national examining board in 
each specialty—the American Board 
of Surgery, for example. All spe- 
cialists are listed in the Directory 
of Medical Specialists, published an- 
nually and comparable to the Amer- 
ican Medical Directory. 


It is seldom advisable to go to a 
specialist, however, without getting 
the advice of your family doctor. 
Your symptoms might lead you to 
consult a specialist in digestive dis- 
orders when you really need a heart 
specialist. Your family doctor is bet- 
ter equipped than you are to decide 
the general nature of your trouble 
and the specialist (if any) you 
should see. He will also, if you re- 
quest it, inquire on your behalf 
about probable fees. 


Dentists 

A national survey indicated that, 
while 90 per cent of the American 
public thinks it “a good thing” to 
have a dental check-up every six 
months, a third of them hadn't set 
foot in a dentist’s office in more than 
a year! 

Dentists are required by most 
states to spend from two to four 
years in predental college study (to- 
ward a bachelor’s degree) and four 
years in dental school. Then, like 
doctors, they must pass oral and 
written examinations before they 
are licensed to practice. Dental spe- 
cialists—orthodontists, for example 
—usually have another two years of 
specific postgraduate training and 
study. 

Nearly 92,000 dentists—five out 
of six—are members of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, the profes- 
sional organization which, like the 
AMA, polices and maintains ethical 
standards within its field. Both 
members and nonmembers are 
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listed in the ADA’s American Den- 
tal Directory. 


Choosing a dentist 


To find the name of a dentist, ask 
|) your physician, 2) a reputable 
hospital, 3) the local (city, county, 
or state) dental society, which, 
again, will probably yield only a for- 
mal recommendation about “mem- 
bers in good standing,” or 4) in- 
formed friends who have _ been 
pleased with their dentists over a 
considerable period of time. If you 
have an “in” with a professional 
dental or medical group, try to find 
the dentist’s dentist. 

To check the qualifications of 
several candidates, follow a pro- 
cedure similar to that of checking 
on physicians: 1) Investigate their 
academic experience and training as 
listed in the Directory. 2) Try to 
evaluate their professional reputa- 
tions by noting the societies and as- 
sociations to which they belong and 
the attitudes of other medical men. 
3) Look for personal insights by 
talking with other laymen who've 
gone to the same dentist. 4) Form 
your personal opinion by discussing 
the dentist’s qualifications, practice, 
availability, and fees during an in- 
troductory visit to his office. 


Osteopaths and chiropractors 


Should you ever consult an osteo- 
path or a chiropractor? This ques- 
tion is the subject of considerable 
controversy. Proponents say that by 
considering bodily maladjustments 
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that may cause disease, these men 
provide knowledge and treatment 
neglected by M.D.’s. Opponents ar- 
gue that these practitioners are not 
doctors, that they are unscientific 
“cultists” and should never be con- 
sulted. You can, if you want to in- 
vestigate this subject, obtain litera- 
ture from the American Medical 
Association and from the osteo- 
pathic and chiropractic associations. 
In the meantime, you should 
know at least that osteopaths and 
chiropractors are not the same. 


Osteopaths 

Osteopathy emphasizes the im- 
portance of the musculoskeletal sys- 
tem. The osteopathic treatment has 
been described as “reducing, with 
precisely applied manual forces and 
other physical means, subtle ab- 
normalities in structure, tension, 
motion, and position of the skeletal, 
the muscular, and the ligamentous 
tissues.” 

D.O.’s are usually licensed to 
prescribe drugs and perform sur- 
gery. One New York osteopath dis- 
tinguishes the osteopath’s procedure 
from that of the M.D. this way: 
“We differ on an element of diagno- 
sis. We feel that sometimes—but 
not always—the patient’s problem 
has a mechanical origin.” 

Doctors of Osteopathy are li- 
censed in all states, but eight states 
have placed limitations on their use 
of drugs and/or surgery. 

Students are required to com- 
plete three years of college to qual- 


ify for an AOA-approved osteo- 
pathic college, where they take a 
four-year course of study. After 
passing professional examinations, 
they are licensed and required to 
spend one year as interns. 

One can get recommendations of 
osteopaths from the nearest osteo- 
pathic hospital or clinic. There is no 
one book by which one may check 
their credentials, but it is possible 
to investigate by contacting the lo- 
cal—or state—branch of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association, or the 
national headquarters at 212 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chiropractors 

Chiropractors adjust by manipu- 
lating the structures of the body 
(particularly the spine). 

The Doctor of Chiropractic 
(D.C.) may not prescribe drugs nor 
perform surgical operations. 

Approved schools of chiropractic 
require only a high-school diploma 
for admission, though it is suggested 
that the student might find it valua- 
ble to have two years of college 
work. (Certain states require two 
years.) Actually, more than half of 


all students matriculating in such 
schools have not had even one year 
of college, according to a booklet 
published by the National Chiro- 
practic Association. The standard 
curriculum for a D.C. is a four-year 
course of study. 

Forty-five states license chiro- 
practors. In the other four—New 
York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—anyone is _ per- 
mitted to practice as a chiropractor. 

The National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation has headquarters in Web- 
ster City, Iowa, and the Interna- 
tional Chiropractic Association, in 
Davenport, Iowa. If a chiropractor 
is not a member of either, he may 
belong to a state association. Any 
of these may have local chapters. 
The best way to check the creden- 
tials of a chiropractor is to contact 
one of these groups. 


Unauthorized practitioners 


Uneducated, untrained, and un- 
authorized people who practice any 
branch of medicine are commonly 
known as quacks. The quickest way 
to unmask one is to investigate 
his license. Yet many practice suc- 


The Question They All Ask ' 


A FORMER HOSPITAL ADMITTING Officer recalls that, when she 
admitted patients for surgery, they most frequently asked her this 
question: 
“Is my doctor a good one?” 
She had to restrain herself from replying. | 


“Isn't it a little late to ask that now?” 


| 
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cessfully—and profitably—for years. 
The medical field abounds with 


such phonies. They range from 


“faith healers” to “doctors” who 
promise to cure incurable cancer. 
And they’re not all as obvious as 
the man who made a thriving prac- 
tice of treating baldness with a 
“magical” brass helmet. 

Many medical phonies make 
handsome profits (often through 
classified ads) from bogus “cures” 
for asthma, obesity, indigestion, or 
smoking. The Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has estimated 
that there are, in fact, some 50,000 
door-to-door peddlers of medical 
hokum, making an estimated $500 
million a year from some 10 million 
Americans. 

Knowing common practices of 
the quack will help to spot him 
right away: 


eHe may have wildly exaggerated 
claims for services—or miracles— 
that only he can perform. 

e He may attack standard tools of 
medical practice. 

¢ He may stress “bargain” fees. Ac- 
tually, his fee is usually higher than 
standard medical charges. 

e He may refuse to take checks in 
payment, or to give receipts that 
will document your transaction with 
him. 

¢ He will often have an unprofes- 
sional manner and practice in an 
unprofessional environment. 

e He may stress the facets of med- 
icine that tend to embarrass, and 
therefore disarm, the average pa- 
tient—sex, for example. 

¢ He may be unethical about other 
patients, discussing them by name 
and referring in detail to their per- 
sonal affairs. 


1. A reputable hospital. 
ation. 


necessarily accurate). 
- Other doctors. 


WHERE TO GET INFORMATION 
The first step in your choice of a doctor—or, for that matter, of 
any professional man—is to gather as much information as possible. 
Here’s where you can get this information: 


2. The county or state chapter of the American Medical Associ- 


3. Patients of doctors (but remember that their opinion is not 
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- The American Medical 


Association’s American Medical 
Directory. For a specialist, further information is available in 
the Directory of Medical Specialists; for a dentist, it’s the 
American Dental Directory. These publications are available 


in most public libraries. 
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e He will often have a gimmick— 
a special chart, machine, discovery, 
treatment, or medicine. He may 
even claim clairvoyance or super- 
natural powers. 

¢ He may be erratic in his inter- 
viewing procedure, failing to ask 
even vour age, occupation, previous 
illnesses, and other obviously essen- 
tial information. 

¢ He will frequently have a set rou- 
tine—a 12-lesson course or a 10- 
session treatment—which he will 
apply to all patients, and for all dis- 
eases. 

¢ He will usually demand cash in 
advance or immediately after each 
treatment. 

e He frequently seems restless and 
in a hurry. He will thrive on pa- 
tients who are also in a hurry and 
who want a “quick cure,” or who, 
as victims of dread_ diseases, 
are grasping at straws. 

e He may advertise his services or 
specialty widely and sensationally. 
( Ethics of the profession do not per- 
mit M.D.’s to advertise. ) 


When you’re out of town 


Important as it is to take time to 
investigate, one should also be pre- 
pared to meet special situations, if 
they should arise: 

If you visit a different city for an 


extended stay, have your physician 
at home recommend a doctor for 
you there. Take the precaution of 
asking on what basis the recom- 
mendation is made, however. 

If you become ill during a casual 
stay in a strange community, ask 
for the hospital with the best repu- 
tation and have it, in turn, recom- 
mend a reliable staff physician. 


In an emergency 

When it’s an emergency and you 
have no time to spare, your best 
choice is to go to the nearest hospi- 
tal for treatment. Failing that, pick 
up a telephone and ask the operator 
to call a doctor. Some cities have 
central referral groups, to which 
the operator can direct you. Less di- 
rect, but perhaps helpful: Call the 
police and request a doctor. Only as 
a last resort should you pick a name 
at random from a classified direc- 
tory. 

But if an emergency occurs while 
you're in your home community, 
you'll know exactly whom to call— 
the physician you've investigated 
and selected earlier, while you had 
time. A doctor whom you know— 
and who knows you and your case 


“history—can best give you every 


bit of medical help at his com- 
mand. @ 
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) 


of the month 


Talk Like a Manager 


O YOU SOUND like a manager when 
D you talk to your subordinates? 
If not, you may be _ handicapping 
yourself in your job. 

Employees expect you to fulfill 
their image of how a supervisor should 
talk and act. When you don’t talk like 
a manager, they are disturbed and 
confused. Of course, they may laugh 
or seem pleased when you say some- 
thing that indicates that you are in 
their group rather than in manage- 
ment’s. But it will still tend to make 
them uncomfortable. For example, the 
supervisor who tells his subordinates, 
“Management wants us to do so-and- 
so,” is evading responsibility by ex- 
cluding himself from the management 
group. 

As a supervisor, you have the re- 
sponsibility and authority for your de- 
partment. Whenever you use any one 
of a hundred phrases that can deny 
your responsibility and authority, you 
are letting what you say contradict 
what you are. A supervisor may feel 
he is doing a first-class job of dele- 
gating when he tells an employee: 
“You've got full responsibility for this, 
from now on.” But this isn’t real dele- 
gating. The supervisor has the full re- 


sponsibility, and the employee would 
be justified in thinking to himself, “If 
I've got full responsibility, what are 
they paying you for?” 

A familiar cartoon figure is the 
plant safety director plastered with 
bandages. Not funny, however, is the 
supervisor who ignores the very safety 
rules he is supposed to promote. Un- 
der urgent pressure, a supervisor may 
say, “I don't care if your guard is 
broken. I need that work, so get go- 
ing.” With this order, he is contradict- 
ing his own image as the man who is 
responsible for safety measures in his 
department. 

Here are a few steps the supervisor 
can take to eliminate discrepancies 
between his real position and the way 
he communicates it to others. 

1. Identify your job. Consciously 
figure out exactly what being a super- 
visor means. Is the supervisor just the 
chief worker in his department, or is 
he a representative of management 
with all the responsibility of manage- 
ment? 

2. Review your approach to your 
job. Do you see your job only as some- 
thing somebody else requires of you? 
Or do you think of it as involving 


@ 1958, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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something you require of others? 
3. Explore your relationship with 
your associates. When you're with 
other supervisors, do you feel that 
you're genuinely one of them? 


4. Examine your acceptance of 
company policies, Do you agree with 
the wisdom and necessity of most of 
the company’s policies? If there are 
policies about which you have doubts, 
have you discussed them with your 
boss and with other supervisors in 


order to gain an understanding of the 
reasons behind them? 


This kind of review of your atti- 
tudes toward your job is not some- 
thing to go through once and then 
forget. Only by reviewing your atti- 
tudes constantly can you guarantee 
that you are not letting what you say 
‘contradict what you are. 


® S. G. Williams 
TEXTILE WORLD 
December, 1958, p. 99:3 


Keys to Productivity 


OW CAN MANAGEMENT motivate 

employees to raise their produc- 
tivity? Although effective approaches 
vary widely, most of them have a com- 
mon link: Their success depends to a 
great extent on the supervisor. 

A recent survey of 114 companies 
made by the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs shows what factors management 
believes to have the greatest value in 
raising employee productivity. Here 
are some highlights of the survey: 

motivating employees. to 
achieve greater productivity, what is 
the comparative importance of /) size 
of pay check, 2) quality of supervi- 
sion, and 3) effectiveness of commu- 
nications? Highest rating was given to 
quality of supervision by 67 per cent 
of the responding companies; to ef- 
fectiveness of communications by 41 
per cent; and to size of pay check by 
only 28 per cent. More than half of 
the respondents grouped their an- 
swers, considering two factors (usu- 
ally supervision and communications) 
equally important. A minority of 9 
per cent maintained that all three of 


the factors are equally important. 

@ On the question of what kind of 
supervision best promotes employee 
productivity, executives who favored 
detailed working instructions and a 
close check on performance were out- 
numbered two to one by those who 
favored more general instructions and 
major emphasis on objectives and re- 
sults. Only 7 per cent expressed no 
absolute preference. 

® People tend to act in ways that 
they believe are acceptable to the 
others in their group. \s this tendency 
an obstacle to higher productivity, or 
can it be used to help raise produc- 
tivity? Of the respondents asked this 
question, 70 per cent said that the 
tendency to stick together can be 
turned to advantage, while 18 per 
cent felt that it has a negative effect, 
and 8 per cent thought that the an- 
swer depends on the circumstances. 

Those who consider employee 
“stick-togetherness” a hindrance rath- 
er than a help said that it often gen- 
erates group resistance. to efforts to 
raise productivity. 


@ 1958, by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
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The majority on the other side, 
however, maintained that the group 
approach can be successful in raising 
productivity. Some felt that a com- 
pany cannot afford not to work 
through the group. Others warned 
that trying to work through individual 
employees, rather than the group, may 
put these individuals on the spot with 
their fellow employees and create sus- 
picion of the company’s motives. Many 
respondents stressed the importance 
of good supervision in achieving high- 
er productivity through the group ap- 
proach. 

e Is disciplinary action effective in 
handling the problem of the low pro- 
ducer? Half the respondents said yes; 
a third said no; and the rest gave a 
qualified yes or no or said “some- 
times.” Those who did find discipline 
effective ranged from enthusiastic to 
tepid in their endorsements. For ex- 
ample, one respondent said, “Low 
producers are talked to individually, 
and failure to improve eventually re- 
sults in discharge. But practically 100 
per cent show improvement after an 
initial warning.” 

On the other hand, the personnel 
manager of an automobile-insurance 
company reported, “Our experience 
shows that disciplinary action will 
raise production only in a relatively 
small percentage of instances.” 

Some respondents maintained that 
the value of disciplinary action is in 
its effect on other employees whose 
production is below par rather than 
in any effect it may have on the dis- 
ciplined worker. One large company 
commented, “Failure to discipline as 
a last resort might well be considered 
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by other employees as management's 
indifference to the production per- 
formance of all employees.” 

e How, specifically, do companies 
raise the productivity of their em- 
ployees? According to the survey, the 
methods most frequently used include 
improved selection of employees 
(used by 88 per cent), better working 
conditions (84 per cent), job simpli- 
fication (63 per cent), use of commu- 
nications media (59 per cent), sug- 
gestion systems (41 per cent), job 
enlargement (38 per cent), job rota- 
tion (37 per cent). 


eHow well do _ these methods 


work? Some have been more success- 


ful than others: For example, of the 
respondents using suggestion systems, 
only 44 per cent have found them ef- 
fective. while 92 per cent of those 
using job simplification and 92 per 
cent of those using improved methods 
of selecting employees reported suc- 
cess. 

Interestingly, the fact that rela- 
tively few companies have tried a 
method may not necessarily be an 
argument against its effectiveness. For 
example, only about one third of the 
companies in the survey make use of 
job rotation, but two thirds of those 
using it reported that it was effective. 
Similarly, of the 38 per cent who use 
job enlargement to raise productivity, 
90 per cent found that it paid off. 

Of the other methods adopted, use 
of communications media was found 
effective by 63 per cent of companies, 
and improved working conditions by 
88 per cent. 


@ PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM 
December, 1958, p. 1:13 


RITING BLUES” —a common afflic- 
W tion of people who are self-con- 
scious about writing business letters, 
memos, or reports—is hardly a neces- 
sary evil. 

In fact, if you know how, you can 
actually spend less time in writing, do 
it with more confidence, and produce 
better results. Here are a few sugges- 
tions to help you make your writing 
more writable: 


KNOW WHAT YOU WANT TO SAY 

The fastest way to get sense on pa- 
per is to decide what you want to say. 

Have a definite aim. Good commu- 
nication calls for decision. Is your pur- 
pose to give information, get action, 
build good will? Make sure you have at 
least one objective. 

Get all the data. Try letter files, re- 
ports, other company literature, tele- 
phone calls, personal observation, li- 
brary sources. 


Lose Those Writing Blues! 


Organize your material. Jot down 
ideas you want to put across—then 
compare them with your objective. 
Throw out anything that is irrelevant 
and get more data, if you need it, to 
fill the gaps. 


SAY IT 

The way to begin is to say some- 
thing. Here are suggested approaches: 

Announce your purpose. “This 
memorandum outlines the procedure 
for establishing vacation schedules in 
your department.” 

State the problem. The supporting 
facts can follow. “The temporary stop- 
page of production of the S-4 tuner 
last week was caused by failure of the 
new automatic assembly. These are the 
facts: 

Ask for what you want. Give the 
details or reasons later. “Please search 
your files for a copy of the Ajax order 
and send us a photostat.” 


For good communication—aim for chart’s shaded area —O 


| know what I want to say 
I'm saying something 
from the start 


I'm following through 
according to plan 


I’m not mad at anybody 


I'm saying exactly what I mean | 


I'm not letting grammar 
intimidate me 


P 
No Maybe Cortalely Absolutely 


L 


| 


© 1958, by Nation's Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Tell what you are doing. “We are 
sending you the half-dozen sample 
rolls of the Ace Trans-Lux papers you 
requested on February 2.” 


PROGRESS LOGICALLY 

After you have started to write, 
maintain a logical and connected pro- 
gression to the end: 

Use topic sentences freely. These 
are the sentences that summarize as 
you go. “I can think of three good rea- 
sons for buying a new machine for this 
operation .. .” 

Use connecting words and phrases. 


Keep in mind words like these: how- . 


ever, therefore, besides, at the same 
time, in the meantime, for example, in 
other words. 

Repeat an important word, or use a 
synonym. “Perhaps you have not seen 
“There are several advantages. They 

Put related ideas in series. The most 
obvious way is to number your points. 
Or, instead of numbering, repeat words 
or sentence structure. 


BE TACTFUL 

Your language not only reflects your 
feelings; it also influences them. Say 
the courteous and tactful thing, no 
matter what state of mind you're in. 

Say “please” and “thank you” often. 

Stay calm. “It is absolutely impos- 
sible” is easily toned down to “we can- 
not.” “You must realize” becomes “We 
are sure you can understand.” 

Be neutral. Avoid words that show 
suspicion or put the weight of opinion 
against the reader. These include, “you 
claim,” “we suspect.” Try instead, “you 
state,” “we believe.” “We have not re- 
ceived” is more tactful (and usually 
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more accurate) than “You failed to 
send.” It’s safer and more effective to 
state facts than to express judgments. 


STRIVE FOR CLARITY 

However you plan your communi- 
cation, you may have trouble getting 
your message across unless you strive 
for clarity. 

Choose the right word. The credit 
manager who wrote, “Please accept this 
information with confidence’ (and 
meant in confidence), had no cause for 
complaint when the recipient of the in- 
formation revealed his source. 

Put words in their logical order. 
Not, “We supply standard forms to all 
our customers, specimens of which are 
enclosed,” but “We supply all our cus- 
tomers with standard forms, specimens 
of which are enclosed.” 

Don't get lost among your pro- 
nouns. “When Dale & Co. received the 
bid from their suppliers, they realized 
they had made a mistake.” Which 
“they” means which? 

Beware the omitted or gratuitous 
word. Customers found cause for mer- 
riment in the manufacturer's an- 
nouncement that “Our equipment per- 
forms much better than other inferior 
products.” 

Be yourself. Don't worry about your 
vocabulary. You probably know all the 
words you need to express yourself 
satisfactorily. If not, let a good desk 
dictionary or thesaurus help you—but 
if there’s a choice of words, pick the 
simplest one. 


Don't be sensitive about your gram- 
mar. When you are genuinely in doubt 
about a usage (shall or will? who or 
whom?) look it up in a book on gram- 
mar or usage. 


Don't worry about sentence or para- 
graph length. If your thoughts are 
clear, if you say what you mean—and 
if you don’t present more than one idea 
in a sentence—it doesn’t matter too 
much if your sentences are long. Para- 
graphing is easy if you keep in mind 
the organization of your material, and 
break it up according to logical subdi- 
visions. 

Don't worry about wordiness. Just 
make sure that you are not wandering 
from your objective. 


NOBODY ELSE CAN SAY IT FOR YOU 

If you need further advice to bolster 
your confidence in your writing ability, 
here’s a story told about Tim Sullivan, 
a member of Congress from the lower 


East Side of New York. Mr. Sullivan 
was reproved one day by a fellow con- 
gressman who compared him sarcasti- 
cally to Daniel Webster. 


When the tirade was over, Mr. Sulli- 
van rose with considerable dignity and 
said: 

“I may not be Daniel Webster. I 
don't pretend to be. But I can repre- 
sent my own district better than Daniel 


‘Webster could.” 


You may not be Daniel Webster 
either. But the chances are that nobody 
can represent what you want to say 
better than you can. 


@ J. Harold Janis 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 46, no. 10, p. 94:4 


“This is the day | hate—Inventory.” 


—Reprinted by special permission 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 
© 1958 by the Curtis Publishing Company 
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Budget Your Time 


AN YOU GET MORE DONE by han- 
C dling your time better? The an- 
swer is probably yes. But you cart 
casually decide that you're going to 
budget your time, abruptly change 
your habit patterns, and achieve im- 
mediate, miraculous results. Improving 
your use of time takes careful thought 
and patient effort. 

Here are some important problems 
involved in time budgeting that you 
should think through before you even 
make a start on actual improvement: 


Will I lose much time in re- 
cording the time I spend on vari- 
ous work functions? 

It may take up to 20 minutes a day 
to record your time, but many studies 
have shown that what looks like a loss 
is actually a gain. Recording the flow 
of your daily activities at half-hour 
intervals forces you to think your jobs 
through and plan them. After a while, 
you will find that you're saving more 
time than you spend on the recording 
process. 


How about the reaction of my 
co-workers? 

The one sure way to get into trouble 
is to become irritatingly smug and 
boastful about how much more work 
you are doing with the help of time 


budgeting. If you work efficiently and 
quietly, maintaining your sense of hu- 
mor, you'll command greater respect 
for your diligence. 


Will the extra effort of time 
budgeting tire me out? 

It's true you'll find yourself pressing 
at first. You'll tend to follow the rules 
too closely, to be more tense and 
zealous. Take it slowly and lightly at 
the start. If you allow the project to 
become an irksome chore, you may 
end up by relegating it to a lower desk 
drawer where it can no longer remind 
you of a good intention. On the other 
hand, if you give it a fair chance by 
maintaining a flexible approach, it will 
soon begin to work well. 


What's the formula? 

There is none. Your time budget 
must be tailor made, and you alone 
will have to cut the pattern. You'll 
have to use the general principles of 
time budgeting to create an operating 
plan that will cut out wasted minutes 
but will still be flexible enough to keep 
you from feeling too regimented. 


What should my incentive be? 
Though you will, of course, have 


your eye on a long-range goal—such 
as a possible promotion or a smoother- 
running workday—you should develop 
subgoals to spur you on until your 
new way of operating has become suc- 
cessfully established. This will give you 
an immediate sense of accomplishment - 
and keep you from becoming discour- 
aged. 


How dol make a time budget? 
In developing your time budget, first 
set down your objectives. Then make 
up a work-distribution chart covering 
a week’s work. Try to visualize and 
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record the amount of time you think 
you spend on each function during a 
typical workweek. Start asking your- 
self “Why,” “What,” and “When.” 


One time budgeter uses what he calls 
an R.A.W. data approach. He marks 
an “R” after his regular work, an “A” 
after nonrecurring assignments, and a 
“W" after what he considers wasted 
time. Although the chart won't be ab- 
solutely accurate, it will help you in 
your planning and can be usefully 
compared with your actual work-load 
statistics later on. 

The first week’s time budget can be 
fairly approximate. Although you can 
use a calendar pad divided up into half- 
hour blocks, many time budgeters find 
a record book more satisfactory. 


MM” AND MORE COMPANIES are 
using tests to assess the poten- 
tialities, abilities, and interests of their 
employees. Tests can be an aid in pre- 
employment screening, placing and 
promoting workers, discovering latent 
skills, and counseling problem em- 
ployees. 

It is often the supervisor's job to 
feed back the test results to the em- 
ployee. This is not an easy task. There 
are no cut-and-dried procedures that 
will guarantee success in this sensitive 
assignment—particularly if the test re- 
sults are unfavorable. However, a few 
guideposts have been developed that 
can steer the supervisor toward a con- 
structive approach: 


1. Start out hy reassuring the em- 
ployee. Let him know that great care 


One manager does some soul search- 
ing in the Saturduy and Sunday pages 
of his record book. “In the Saturday 
page,” he says, “I record all the time- 
wasting errors I made during the week. 
On the Sunday page I put down any 
ways I can think of to avoid such er- 
rors in the future.” 


Besides saving substantial hunks of 
your time, a good time budget can help 
you see what you should do, what you 
have done, and how well you have 
done it. It performs as an effective 
auditing device to give you an objec- 
tive picture of the work you have ac- 
complished. 


John R. Dolan 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
January, 1959, p. 14:3 


How to Explain Test Results 


was taken in scoring and interpreting 
the test data, that both strengths and 
weaknesses were revealed, and that 
the purpose of the interview is to help 
the employee to know himself better. 
A give-and-take climate should be es- 
tablished, so that the employee is not 
afraid to ask questions and speak 
frankly. 


2. Ask the employee for his general 
reaction to the testing experience, and 
encourage him to offer any criticisms 
or suggestions he might have. Whether 
you agree with them or not, show that 
you are interested and sympathetic. 
Ask clarifying questions, but don't di- 
rect the discussion too specifically. 
Often, the employee will voluntarily 
reveal some of his shortcomings, fears, 
and hopes, and this can be an aid to 
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you in counseling him later on. 


3. Always begin your own evalua- 
tion by pointing out the good or out- 
standing qualities and skills that the 
test results have shown, regardless of 
the employee’s appraisal of himself 
and the testing experience. Spell out 
what these qualities and skills can 
mean in terms of his present job and 
his future with the company. 


4. T ry to make the bad points 
palatable. This is probably the most 
ticklish task in the feedback of test re- 
sults. However, it will be easier if, 
during Step 2, the employee has vol- 
untarily mentioned some of his own 
weaknesses, since you can then refer 
to his own statements. He is less likely 
to be antagonized if he realizes that 
his own opinion of his shortcomings is 
being verified in an understanding, 
sympathetic way. 

If, however, the employee has not 


discussed any of his weaknesses up to 
this point, try to draw him out by 
asking questions based on the test re- 
sults. Skillful questioning in specific 
areas will encourage him to admit his 
shortcomings; you can then discuss 
them in the light of the test data. You 
should, of course, suggest ways in 
which the employee can correct his 
weaknesses. 


5. Wind up the interview by go- 
ing over the employee's strong points 
once more. This will encourage him to 
work on his inadequacies so that he 
can make the best use of the talents he 
has. And finally, make it clear that 
you are available for any future con- 
sultation that the employee might 
want, and that you will be glad to 
help him work out a program for self- 
development. 

B. J. Speroft 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
December, 1958, p. 255:3 
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he 1950, the nation’s research-and- 
development expenditure was less 
than $3 billion. Last year, it had 
zoomed, to $10 billion, with half the 
funds provided by the government. 
For the entire nineteen-fifties, the R&D 
expenditure will add up to $60 billion. 
In the sixties, the U.S. will easily spend 
twice that sum. This growth is in pre- 
cisely the area of human activity that 
exerts the greatest impact on the 
economy and on society as a whole. 
In the sixties, for example, there 
will be home appliances using ultra- 
sonics, refrigerators with no moving 
parts, and lighting systems without 
heated filaments or glowing gases. 
Most of the big electrical and elec- 
tronics firms are working intensively 
on one or more of these developments, 
and there should be important com- 
mercial results in the early sixties. 
Ultrasonics—the use of sound vi- 
brations above the audible range—is 
already at work in industry solving 
difficult cleaning problems. An ultra- 
sonic dishwasher—employing an ultra- 
sonic generator or vibrator immersed 
in a detergent bath—will appear in 
the early sixties, and presumably other 
firms are working toward the same 


THE 1960'S: 


A Forecast of 


the Technology 


goal. Ultrasonic clothes washers should 
follow soon after. 

“Electronic”. or “solid-state”  re- 
frigerating devices should reach the 
market within the next year or two. 
But the method's immediate usefulness 
should lie in small special-purpose 
cooling units—possibly portable and 
battery-operated ones. 

A plug-in wall panel has been de- 
veloped. It can heat or cool and also 
provide light, by means of electrolu- 
minescence, which uses special phos- 
phorescent substances that glow when 
energized by electricity. The three-way 
panel may be many years off, but 
panel room lighting should be moving 
swiftly by the mid-sixties. By the late 
sixties, electroluminescence should 
lead to mural TV screens of almost 
any desired size for both black-and- 
white and color. 

Here are a few other commercial 
developments that look reasonably 
certain for the early and mid-sixties: 

All-electronic cooking ranges. 

Fully portable TV sets operating 
from batteries that can be recharged 
from an electric outlet. 

Tiny high-fidelity speakers of ex- 
ceptional range and brilliance. 


© 1958, by Time, Inc. 
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Electronic safety devices for auto- 
mobiles. These may warn that cars are 
approaching from behind or that a 
car ahead is being overtaken too fast. 
Automatic car guidance on an elec- 
tronic highway is also being studied, 
but its appearance in the sixties seems 
unlikely. 

Perhaps the mid-sixties will also see 
the appearance of foods that have been 
either sterilized or pasteurized by 
gamma rays or electron irradiation. 
The Army Quartermaster Corps ex- 
pects to start routine use of irradiated 
meats by 1963. 

During the sixties, much research 
will go into methods for obtaining 
fresh water from saline waters, either 
from sea water itself, or from brackish 
waters of lesser salinity. Last year 
Congress authorized the Department 
of the Interior to spend up to $10 
million building five experimental de- 
salting plants, two of which at least 
will have a capacity of a million gal- 
lons a day. Coalinga, California, has 
ordered the first desalting plant to pro- 
vide municipal water in the U.S. The 
30,000-gallon-per-day plant will use 
plastic membranes that let fresh wa- 
ter pass through, but not salt. 

Proof that the atom can compete 
with fossil fuels in most of the U.S. 
is no better than a long shot for the 
late 1960's. Modern steam plants, even 
those not especially favored by nearby 
coal supplies, can produce power for 
6 to 7 mills per kilowatt hour. Esti- 
mated cost of power from the most 
efficient nuclear-power plants now 
building in the U.S. is 50 to 100 per 
cent higher, with large uncertainties 
about actual fuel and maintenance 
costs: How much power can actually 
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be obtained from a given type of re- 
actor, and how long will the fuel last? 
The sixties should answer these ques- 
tions’ for the several types of plants 
now building and under design. 

If any one factor were to be singled 
out as holding back progress in atomic 
power and other advanced technolo- 
gies, it would be lack of suitable en- 
gineering materials—particularly met- 
als and alloys. There has as yet been 
no major breakthrough in metals 
comparable to the transistor in elec- 
tronics, nylon in high polymers, or 
nuclear fission in energy creation. Bet- 
ter metals would lead to cheaper elec- 
tric power and to wholly new processes 
using high pressures and temperatures. 

It is safe to say that few technical 
programs in the sixties will be held 
back by lack of suitable electronic 
mechanisms. Solid-state devices will 
increase the speed, sensitivity, re- 
liability, and versatility of electronic 
equipment of all types. 

The discoveries that will be made in 
the sixties by satellites and by un- 
manned space vehicles probing to the 
moon, Mars, Venus, and the vicinity 
of the sun are impossible to predict, 
but the space vehicles should have an 
impact almost immediately on daily 
life. Equipped with simple radio bea- 
cons operating on solar batteries, 
satellites will soon be serving as navi- 
gation aids. Their precisely calculated 
orbits will be handily available in al- 
manacs. Soon satellites will keep the ° 
whole world’s weather under sur- 
veillance. They will transmit to earth 
simple pictures of shifting cloud pat- 
terns, together with a detailed energy 
survey, showing how much of the 
sun’s heat is absorbed and how much 


is reflected back into space. Once 
information of this sort has been 
correlated with the earth’s weather, 
meteorologists should make dramatic 
improvements in their forecasting 
techniques. A target for the late 
1960's: accurate 90-day weather fore- 


sixties fundamental cures or prophy- 
laxis for any of the outstanding medical 
problems—coronary and _ atheroscle- 
rotic disease, cancer or mental illness 
—but the decade should certainly see 
major advances. 


® Francis Bello 


casts. 
It would be rash to predict for the 


FORTUNE 
January, 1959, p. 74:10 


Health Insurance—Healthier than Ever 


HEALTH INSURANCE in the United States expanded on many levels in 

1958 to continue the steady growth it has maintained for the last 20 
years, according to a report from the Health Insurance Institute. A 
new record was reached when an estimated $4.8 billion in health- 
care benefits was paid by all insuring organizations during 1958, 
which surpassed the 1957 figure of $4.2 billion by more than 14 
per cent. 

At the same time, the number of Americans protected against the 
cost of hospital and doctor bills through insurance-company pro- 
grams, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and other health-care plans was 
estimated at 121 million at the end of 1958. Some 70 per cent of 
the nation’s population now have health insurance. 

Reports from the 700 insurance companies handling health in- 
surance showed that the number of people covered for major 


‘. medical expenses climbed from 13.3 million to 16.5 million, an 
7 increase of nearly 25 per cent. Another increase was shown in 
regular medical-expense insurance, where the number of people 
7 covered grew by an estimated half million over the 1957 figure of 


33.2 million. The number of people covered for surgical expenses 
remained constant at 67.5 million. 


ALL EXACT SCIENCE is dominated by the idea of approximation. 
When a man tells you that he knows the exact truth about anything. 
you are safe in inferring that he is an inexact man. 

—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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What Are the Risks in Your Department? 
SAFETY TRAINING can be effective only if every employee in the 
department knows the hazards of his job and how to avoid them. 
To make a job-hazard analysis, study each key step of the job in 
terms of factors that must be discussed with the employee to ensure 
safe job performance. 

Tell the worker what the hazard is and how to avoid it. 

Use this list as a reminder of factors to consider. 


WORK HABITS 

Lifting Housekeeping 

Holding Care of tools 

Walking Horseplay 

Sitting Running 
PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT HEALTH HAZARDS 

Gloves Solvents 

Respirators Dusts 

Eye Protection Gases 

Safety Shoes Chemicals 

RULES CLOTHING 

Red and Yellow Tags Head Covering 

No-Smoking Areas Ties, Long Sleeves 

Treatment of Injuries Finger Rings 


WORKING CONDITIONS 
(Are there conditions likely to cause any of the following types of 


accidents?) 
Caught in or between Struck by or against 
Fall to same or lower level A contact—electrical 
An abrasion, laceration, or conductor, a caustic or 
puncture wound acid, radioactive par- 
A sprain or strain ticle, hot objects, etc. 


INCLUDE SAFETY INSTRUCTION IN ALL JOB INSTRUCTION. 
ALWAYS SET A GOOD EXAMPLE YOURSELF. 


—From Modern Safety Practices, by RUSSELL DEREAMER 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
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Notes 
(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. By John M. Pfiffner. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958. 500 pages. $6.50. 
Subtitled Human Relations in the Management of Men, this revised 
edition of a text originally published in 1951 contains much new 
material, including a chapter on motivation, and increased emphasis 
on the handling of difficult situations. Although intended primarily 
for higher management, the book provides much useful informa- 
tion for supervisors, especially in the long section entitled “Clinical 
Approaches to the Supervisor’s Job.” 


MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction to Individuals, 
Pairs, and Groups in Organizations. By Harold J. Leavitt. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1958. 334 pages. $5.00. 
An analysis of the psychology of individuals, groups, and industrial 
organizations, from the managerial standpoint. The discussion is 
grouped around four main areas: the individual, relationships be- 
tween two people, small groups, and large organizations. Theoreti- 
cal concepts are applied to such industrial problems as assessing 
people by psychological tests, developing managers, and com- 
municating between superiors and subordinates. 


IMPROVE YOUR HANDWRITING. By Claire Trieb Slote. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 147 pages. $3.50. 
Anyone can improve his handwriting, says the author, and she pre- 
sents easy-to-follow instructions and exercises designed to prove 

_ her point. A portion of this book appeared in the October, 1958, 
issue Of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT under the title How’s Your 
Handwriting? 
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HANDBOOK OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. National Safety Council, 1958. 93 pages. Quantity 
prices available. The second edition of this handbook contains new 
and revised material. Directed specifically to supervisors of small 
plants or single departments, it gives detailed methods for acci- 
dent prevention in plants that have no full-time safety specialists. 


MODERN SAFETY PRACTICES. By Russell DeReamer. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 371 pages. $7.00. A book primarily 
on the supervisor’s role in accident prevention with ample material 
on safety methods, safety hazards and—strongly emphasized— 
methods of creating and maintaining safety awareness among all 
employees. Many examples and illustrations. The chapter on “Acci- 
dent Proneness—Facts and Fiction” was presented in condensed 
form in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, December, 1958. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. By R. Robert Rosenberg and Harry 
Lewis. Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1958. 553 pages. $3.84. The fifth edition of this 
textbook discusses mathematics as applied to various job and per- 
sonal situations. The first of its seven parts contains chapters on 
improving and reviewing basic arithmetic skills through drills and 


problems. The other six relate these skills to business, finance, 
insurance and taxes, investments, records and graphs, and personal 
applications. There are general reviews at the end of each chapter, 
and a new supplementary. section with material on English and 
metric equivalents and on the language of business mathematics. 


NOMA GLOSSARY OF AUTOMATION TERMS. National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, 1958. 35 pages. 
$2.00. The language of automation is presented as a practical 
reference guide for anyone who deals with automatic data-pro- 
cessing machines. The definitions include examples and detailed 
explanations where necessary. 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
‘by The H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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_s LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 

ADERSHIP AMA's basic handbook for all who supervise 
: it E others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
; ,ON TH niques of leadership, communication, and human 
é JOB relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 
: selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 


selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
| book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ee 


ON THE JOB | 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- E I : 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- | COMMUNICA 0B 
lems of employee communication. Designed to | ON THE | 


give all managers a real understanding of on-the- 
job communication, the book shows how to con- 
duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication is discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical wavs of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap- 
ter. Third printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, New York. 


AMA will pay normal postage and hendling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage ond handling charges. Add 3% sales tax tor 
orders to be delivered in New York City. 


from AMA‘s Management Bookshelf 


Basic publications for supervisors. . . 


